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TUE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


The following account of the battle of the Boyne 
is extracted and translated from a manuscript col- 
lection of official despatches bearing the title : 
“Lettres cerites de Londres, au Roi de Danemark 
et A ses Ministres d’Etat, dans les annces 1688, 
1689, 169°, 1691, et 1692, par Jean Payen de La 
Fouleresse ; Gentil’homme de Ja Chambre du Roi 
de Danemark, et Conseiller de sa Chancelerie.” 
The letters have never been published. They are 
28] in number, and take up 757 folio pages. A 
supplement of about 130 pages contains letters 
and proclamations of James II. and of Wil- 
liam IIL., copies of treaties between England and 
Denmark, an account of the coronation of William 
and Mary, &e. 

The Kinz of Denmark, to whom many of the 
letters are addressed, is Christian V., born in 
1646. He came to the throne at the death of his 
father Frederic IIL, in 1670. He died in 1699 
of a wound which he had received whilst hunting. 

Letter 140. 
To the King. 

“ Sire, —On the 20th of last month the king broke up 
the camp near Dundalk, and we proceeded that same 
day to Ardee, where, 43 had previ yusly been resolved 
upon, we again pitched our tents We were here in- 
formed that the enemy had taken up their position along 
the Boyne. At daybreak, on the 50th, we again broke 


up our camp. His Majesty caused the army to march 
in two columns, and placed himself at the heal of the 
cavalry of the left wing. As we descended the small 
hills with which the northern part of this kingdom is 
studded, we discovered a very fine plain watered by the 
Boyne. A few hours later we came in full sight of the 
enemy, encamped on the further side of the little river. 
On drawing nearer we perceived that, on the enemy's 
side, the bank was high and steep in several places. 
With the help of glasses it was discovered that the 
enemy had not suspected us to be so near, for the horses 
of the cavalry had been turned out to graze. The 
‘ boutte-selle’’ was at once sounded, and we n iticed some 
confusion in the camp. Meanwhile the hing gave ¢ rders 
that the army should encamp on this side of the river, 
that it should be drawn up in two lines, and within 
range of the enemy. He then sent a part of his cavalry 
to line the bank. King James did the same on his side. 
He moreover cansed a small battery to te thrown up, 
and its fire to be directed against our cavalry. This 
obliged the king to make it retire a little, as our artillery 
was not yet in the camp, and we could not return the 
fire. But, towards evening, the king having set up & 
battery opposite that of the enemy, they were, in their 
turn, obliged to withdraw their cavalry. By three or 
four in the afternoon the whole of our army was en- 
camped. As soon as it had settled down the king began 
to reconnoitre the hostile camp and the fords of the 
river. During the whole time the artillery was direct- 
ing its fire against us, with little loss to us, it is true, 
but to the great danger of the king. Posterity may 
have difficulty in believing how this great prince escaped 
with his life. It must be mentioned that the enemy, 
having perceived through their field glasses that the 
kinz was reconnoitring their camp, and advancing to- 
wards the bank of the river in order to reconneitre the 
fords, pointed their artillery at the group. The second 
shot which they fired—it was from # 6-p under—al- 
most overthrew the king. The ball passed so near hie 
back that his doublet, his waisteoat, and coat were 
burnt about a hand's breadth, and the skin grazed se 
closely that it bled (‘ea peau en fut si efHeurce, quil en 
sortit du sang’). Those about his Majesty thoug! he 
was dangerously wounded, but he said with { 
ness, ‘It is nothing ; but the bal! came very near’ 
boulet est venu bien prés; ce n'est rien’). The 
then asked for his cloak, in order to hide the hole burnt 
in his coat, and went on further. After hiving received 
this wound, he remained two or three hours longer on 
horseback, lest the report that he was wounded should 
spread through the camp and alarm the troops. Having 
reached the extremity of the tre: ches he retired into 
his tent. The doctors wished to bleed him. He laughed 
at them, and called for his own surgeon, who applied 
a plaster to the wound. After this the king put on 
another coat, again mounted his horse, an l went out to 
visit the lines. Meanwhile a report had spread amongst 
the troops that the king was danzerously wounded, and, 
as they did not know at what tix had received the 
wound, they had no idea that they } seen him since 
the occurrence. So great was their joy at beholding 
him appear on horseback, that the whole camp rang 
with acclamations and with cries of ‘God save the 
king.’ At the same instant similor shouts were heard 
in the hostile camp. We have since been informed that 
they were occasioned by a speech which King James 
had delivered to hia troops. He exhorted them to fight 
bravely, and assured them that he would hime f fight 
at their head. Seeing both sides thus determined to 
show their mettle, we expected a bloody engazement. 
| The sequel of this report will show that King James's 
| troops kept their word to him no bett 
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ortunate prince himself kept his word to them. The. in order to maintain the ground which they had gained, 


king, after having inspecte« the lines, retired, towards 
nightfall, into his tent. He called a council of war, at 
which his Royal Highness, your Majesty's brother, was 
present. The subject under discussion was the manner 
in which the enemy was to be attacked. The council 
was divided between two very different opinions. The 
Duke of Schomberg, and with him several English 
generals, maintained that the best plan would be to 
make a false attack in the direction of the river, and 
thus draw the enemy's attention to that quarter; to 
send the best part of the army across the river during 
the night, at a ford some four or five miles distant to 
the right of the camp, and to attack the enemy in flank, 
so that they, being thus hemmed in between the river 
and that part of the army which had ¢ rossed it, should 
find it difficult to extricate themselves with any advan- 
tage. The second plan, which was supported by Count 
Solms, was to attack the enemy in front, to cross the 
river in their teeth, and force a paseage through them. 
This opinion appeared to the king bolder than the former, 
and was, perhaps, more to his taste and in accord- 
ance with his enterprising character, but he thought 
it less safe. He adopted a middle course between these 
two extreme opinions. It was resolved that Count 
Meynard Schomberg, at the head of the greater part of 
the cavalry, should cross the river at break of day at 
the ford which I have mentioned above as being four or 
five miles distant from the camp; that he should 
endeavour to meet the enemy at about nine in the 
morning, and that, at the same moment, the king, with 
the main body of the army, should attack the enemy in 
front and force a passage across the river. ‘The time 
was fixed at between eight and nine, because the tide 
would then be at its ebb, and the fords passable. When 
this had been settled the king gave orders that the 
army should retire to rest, and should be under arms by 
¢aybreak next morning. 

‘« This is, sire, all that happened the day before yester- 

day, 30th of the month, the day of our arrival, w hen, as 
I have already mentioned, we pitched our camp on the 
bank of the Boyne, exactly opposite that of the enemy. 
I must not finish this report without informing your 
Majesty that deserters, who had that day come over to 
us, reported that, before our arrival, it had been King 
smes’s intention to abandon the advantageous position 
which he held (which it is, however, difficult to believe), 
and to retire beyond Dublin, towards the Shannon. He 
had already thrown a strong garrison into the town and 
castle of Drogheda, a small fortress situated two miles 
to the right of his camp, on the river Boyne, which 
washes its walls. 

“ Yesterday morning, at break of day, Count Meynard 
Schomberg, at the head of six or seven thousand horse 
and a few battalions of foot, was detached from the 
main body, in accordance with the plans previously 
formed. He crossed the river at the spot which had 
been fixed upon, on our right and the enemy's left. He 
encountered the hostile troops at about half-past nine. 
The engagement was not of long duration, for they at 
once gave way, and he pursued them hotly for « con- 
siderable time. The king, accurately conjecturing from 
the enemy’s movements that they were being attacked 
by Count Meynard, led his infantry across the river. 
The regiment of Dutch Guards was the first that crossed, 
the men being above their waists in water. The enemy 
occupied a village which stands on the bank of the river, 
and about which there are small gardens enclosed by 
hedges. The Dutch rushed to the attack with such 
impetuosity, that their opponents immediately aban- 
doned their position, and our men, after having pursued 
them for some time, drew themselves up in battle array, 


| 
| 


A moment later three squadrons of King James's body- 
guard, which appeared to us to be very determined, 
rushed sword in hand upon this regiment, to the sup- 
port of which a regiment of French refugees and some 
English regiments were hastening. It defended itself 
with so much bravery, that the Irish were twice obliged 
to retire with great loss, and the Dutch remained masters 
of the position. The Duke of Schomberg, who had not 
yet crossed the river, and who was standing on an emi- 
nence, seeing that, if King James's body-guard returned 
to the charge, the Dutch regiment might be overthrown, 
hastened to bring it assistance by urging the regiments 
above mentioned, together with several squadrons of 
cavalry, to cross over in all speed. To ensure the success 
of the manceuvre he crossed over himself. Scarcely had 
he reached the opposite bank when King James's hody- 
guard returned to the charge for the third time, and 
with such intrepidity that it at length succeeded in 
breaking the lines of the Dutch regiment, which had 
not yet been able to receive assistance from the troops 
despatched for this purpose. They were, however, 
already in the river, and were firing trom a distance on 
the Irish, who, urged on by too great zeal, had rashly 
ventured as far as the street of the village. This gave 
us an opportunity of cutting them off, so that very few 
remained, and our troops were left masters of the posi- 
tion. But in the confusion caused by this charge, the 
Duke of Schomberg, who had been recognized by the 
king’s guards, most likely from his blue ribbon, received 
two sabre wounds on the head at the s»me time that he 
was struck in the neck by the bullet of a carbine, fired, 
as it is presumed, by our own men, who were crossing 
the river and discharging their pieces as they advanced. 
The shot threw the duke from his horse. He fell on 
a very stony path, and this doubtless contributed to 
hasten the great man’s death. Thus died this illustrious 
general at the age of eighty-two, as I have been informed, 
but as vigorous in body and mind asa young man 

thirty. He is wept by the whole army, and will & 
regretted by all honest men. Whilst this was going on, 
the king was sending the remaining troops across the 
river at various spots. The enemy were driven back 
from all the posts which they occupied ng the river 
with but little loss to our side. The Duke of Wirtem 
berg, at the head of the Danish infantry, crossed the 
river at a place where the soldiers had water above their 
waists. The duke caused himself to be carried on the 
shoulders of two grenadiers of your Majesty's regiment 
of Guards. The enemy had posted four squt 
site the ford which the Danes were cross 
oppose them, and to prevent the camp 
attacked from that quarter. t the intrepid infantry 
discharged so furious and so well timed a volley from 
the middle of the river, that the squadrons were . 
tered and put tothe rout. I was at this moment quit 
close to the king, who, as he saw this action, exclaimed 
that he had never seen a finer. This I communicate t 
your Majesty as much to do justice to the troops as 
prove to your Majesty how very satisfied the king # 
with their conduct. ‘It was about this time that a 
aide-de-camp of the late Duke of Schomberg brought 
the news of his death to the king. 1 noticed that ke 
did not say a word. He only made a sign to the officer 
to say nothing about it, laying his finger on his lip. Thit 
was doubtless in order that the troops, whe were very 
fond of him, should not be alarmed at the news. This 


sad intelligence, which afflicted the king more than h 
wished to show, hastened his crossing over to the other 
side of the river, so as to maintain the troops in the goo 
order in which we saw them fizlting. He went ove 


about a quarter of an hour later Mr. Hoy and I fe 
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lowed him at a distance, not deeming it our duty to 
expose ourselves to musket shot and sabre cuts. As 
soon as the king had crossed the river, the enemy were 
pressed with more vigour. The king himself led the 
cavalry to the charge, baving nothing but a walking- 
stick in his hand, and not having been able to put on 
his cuirass because of the wound which he had received 
the day before. Several squadrons behind which he 
rode were more than once repulsed, and he was three or 
four times in danger of being taken, and numberless 
times of being killed as easily as a simple foot soldier 
(‘aussi facilement qu’un simple fantassin’). Mean time 
Count Schomberg was still in pursuit of the enemy; 
iad no orders to cut them off, and as the king 
on his side was not pressing them so closely as he might 


have done, perhaps wishing to put into practice Cwsar’s 
maxim, and ‘leave his enemies a golden bridge,’ they 
were able to retire. This they did in great haste and 
confusion, but with greater loss from deserters than 


from killed. 
body, some two miles beyond the camp of which we had 
taken possession, pursued the enemy, but only slowly, 
till about nine or ten in the evening. 
small hills which surround the plain in which both 
armies had been encamped favoured the enemy’s flight. 
der to be less encumbered the infantry threw down 
3, and in the village near which we are at pre- 
nped we found four or five thousand pikes 
rit which our men made fires last night, 
id. Our equipages and our tents were 
nthe cump in which we were yesterday morning, 


it bei 
still i 
that is, six miles from here. 
enemy till the hour which I have mentioned, the king 
whose cavalry was exliausted with a twelve hours’ march, 
came back a few miles and passed the night in his car- 
riage. His Highness Prince George, who did not aban- 
don the king a single instant, also slept in his. Whilst 
the king was in pursuit of the enemy, both columns of 
our infantry were marching in good order, and just as 
though there had been no battle that day. Indeed, it 

nay be said that this action was rather a rout than a 
battle. We know neither the loss of the enemy nor 
ours. It cannot be considerable on cither side. The 
engagement was severest where the Duke of Schomberg 
was killed, and where ‘ked the Irish. 

“In spite of the promises which he had given his 
army, King James was the first to take to flizht. He 
only saw the beginning of the action. As soon as he saw 
that a part of our troops had crossed the river, he 
thought of his own safety. 
weakness which he gave and the terror which took 
possession of him contributed in no small degree to the 
overthrow of his troops. We have been informed that 
the Count de Lauzun has faithfully accompanied him, as 
he had accompanied the Queen Consort on her departure 
from England. We have taken seven guns and a great 
part of the equipages; that of King James has fallen 
completely into our hands. We have taken a great num- 
ber of prisoners, amongst others Lieutenant-General 
Hamilton. This is the same who, having faithlessly 
accepted the mission entrusted to him by the king of 
coming over to this country for the purpose of persuading 
Tirconnel to submit, instead of using the influence which 
he possessed over the latter to induce him to take this 
step, encouraged him in supporting the interests of King 
James. He was taken within a few paces of his Majesty. 
His captors wished to kill him. His Majesty called out 
to them to spare | ife. Hamilton, overwhelmed with 
the prince’s gooduess, approached him, and, falling on 
his knees, entreated his pardon, giving him the title of 
‘Majesty.’ The only answer that the king made was, 
‘Tam very 


His son “atti 


Moreover, the | 


After having pursued the | 
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Our cavalry having formed itself into one | 


The reiterated proofs of | 


glad to see you.’ Several deserters, or per- | travelling parties separated; Byron and Polidori moving 


haps people who have not been able to keep up with the 
hasty march of the enemy, have informed us that it is 
King James's intention to collect together the remains of 
his army before the gates of Dublin, and to oppose the 
king once more before yielding up the capital. This 
seems to be a mere conjecture, and is void of all proba- 
bility. We shall break up our camp to-morrow after- 
noon and shall proceed straight to Dublin, which we can 
reach in two small marches. This morning the king 
sent M. de la Mellonicre, brigadier of the French troops, 
with five battalions, to summon the town of Drogheda 
to surrender. All the troops, English, Danish, Dutch, 
and German, have done their duty. Yesterday evening 
the king complimented the Duke of Wirtemberg on the 
bravery of those under his command, and praised their 
good conduct. Before gong to his Majesty wished 
learn the particulars of the Duke of Schomberg’s 
death. He sent for M. de Montargis, the general's 
equerry ), who hal not abandoned him for a 
single moment. He narrated everything as I have men- 
tioned it above, and as he himself communicated it to 
me. The king was moved at the recital, and brushing 
away a few tears with his handkerchief, he uttered these 
remarkable and flattering words: ‘I have lost my 
father.’ 

“The king intends senling a messenger to England 
to-day with the important news of the engagement 
which took place yesterday and which opens the way for 
the easy conquest of the kingdom. I was unwilling to 
lose this opportunity of sending this report to your 
Majesty. Iam writing in haste, on a drum, and not at 
all at my ease. It is therefore possible that I have 
omitted a few particulars or a few circumstances. This 
I shall remedy by the next post. Sire, Xc. 

“Camp near Duleek, July 2nd, 1690.” 


yer 


ecuyer 


L. Barné. 
Biickeburg, Schaumburg-Lippe. 


BYRON AND SHELLEY IN THE ENVIRONS OF 

GENEVA DURING THE SUMMER OF 1816. 

(Conels de from 2.) 

Now, if these dates are right (and they cannot 
be wrong by more than a week or so), what time 
is left for Byron to occupy this separate and inter- 
mediate villa called Belle Rive? More than this. 
By granting Belle Rive a separate existence, 
we are obliged to accord to the Shelleys also a 
second and intermediate domicile (of which the 
name does not transpire) between their move from 
the Hotel and occupation of Mont Alegre. Of this 
second and temporary abode we are merely told 
that it was a small house at the foot of Villa Belle 
Rive, and within ten minutes’ walk of Belle Rive ; 
but this was surely the relative position of Mont 
Alégre to Diodati. 

In an excellent memoir of Shelley, prefixed to 
his two-volume edition of that poet’s works, Mr. 
W. Rossetti has followed Moore in this, the obvious 
sense in which the text of the Letters would be 
interpreted. It is possible, however, that there is 
evidence for the separate existence of Belle Rive 
in authorities to which I have not access. Mr. W. 
Rossetti’s résumé is as follows :— 

“ After passing a fortnight in the same hotel, the two 
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—— 
into the Villa Belle tive, and Shelley, with Mary and | extracted therefrom. From these it appears that in Engli 
Miss Clairmont, into a omal =e louse hard by, on the Mont Byron and Polidori actually moved into the Vil Hence t 
Blane side of the Lake. on afterwards Byron made Diodati on June 10: that they took the base att 
a further move, into the Vi ila Diodati, very beautifully means a 
on the hich beaks of the Leke acer Jigny, | from a Tadame Neckar for six months, to Nov, l, in the 
and Shelley into a house at its foot, termed the Maison | for 125 louis. The transaction was managed by was forn 
Chapuis or Campagne Mont Alegre,” &c.* Ifentsch, a Genevese banker, mentioned in yol 


pative fi 
also find 
itself, s 


It only remains to consider Diodati and Mont | p. 46 of the Letters and Journals, 
Alvgre in their topographical aspects. The scene | times subsequently, as the transmittee 


now changes to about two miles out of Geneva, on | letters and remittances from England. vards huee, al 
the south shore of the lake. This was along the | the Villa Belle Rive, Mr. W. Rosset: 3 We hue was 
road to Thonon, and in or near the suburb of| that there is nothing in Polidow’s diary uta vers. 
Coligny. The larger villa stood on the high | house, Belle Rive or other, intermediate between with Sv 
ground of the sloping side of the lake; the smaller | the Hotel and Diodati. Mr. W. Rossetti further similar { 
residence lay near the water-edge, directly at its | suggests an acute and convinic ing inte rpretation of clamour 
feet : the aspect of both was the same. Here is | the passage in the Letters. This is ch better pressed 
Mrs. Shelley first, writing from Mont Alégre, or | than my proposal to make Belle Rive a synonyn use in 
Chapuis, in her letter of June 1 :— of Diodati. Mr. Rossetti would re: nd thus: “Mr, Close R 
“You will perceive from my date that we have | ind Mrs. Shelley removed to « small house on the Dietion 
changed our residence since my last letter. We now | Mont Blanc side of the Lake, within about ten Teutoni: 
inhabit a little cottage on the opposite shore of the Lake, | minutes’ walk of the villa [Diodati] which their off, leavi 
and have « xchanze l the view of Mont Blane and her | noble friend [Byron] had taken. upon the high on sly me 
snowy « for the dark frowning Jura, behind [which are] called Belle’ Rive 
whose range we every evening see the sun sink." are} called Dele that ros outhces ; 
F Diodati t] look } Wi immediately behind them [the small house and solved t] 
“rom Diodati the outlook was the same a8 a” 
Polid The out st sla | the villa.” This seems nearly conclusive ; and | a comms 
1 rom the oon suppose we may now infer that, after their removal usual 
= ch looks on the lake and the mountain ‘prs *| from the Hotel, the Shelley party only occupied hilst, ¢ 
ed wins description is more circ umstantia Mont Ak gre and By ron only ocenpied Diodati, believed 
“The ¢ Mont or Some of your readers are sure to visit Gene word to 
sometimes ay ate oot of Diodati, 
metimes ca ny immedistely at the foot « ic lati this autumn. A note on the present condition Owl and 
being only separated from it by a vineyard, and having € Diodati \ a I. rary 
no other communication but a very tortuous, hedged-in, | and - Alegre would, think, measure 
w lane, scarcely admitting of a char-a-baxe.... | be wi rth recording in your columns. They wight rally adi 
» extremity of the terrace is a secure little port, | x!so readi ily ascertain, in situ, whe her Belle Riv ; nd is vi 
lareer vi one wen mented the 
¢ to the larger villa, and here was n nored the | is) about rr ‘oligny, a general name for the | hig The epit 
boat which formed so ‘much the mutual delight and | loping sides of the Ne “te 
recreation of the two poets.’ 
Polidori corroborates the latter portion of this :— ———___- — 
“T went to the us ex- SHAKSPEARIANA. 
pression, wherein his (Byron's) vessel used to lay (sic), - 
4 ‘ th > » sa ace 
and conversed with the cottager who had the care of OLD U ris” (5S. vii. 423,465, 502 )—As this eon 
4 it.”|| question is now being and O. W., T. extraord 


n good deal to clear it up, it may be as taken a: 


From this small creek the poets sailed to cireum- | has done , ; ; 
h off the history of the etymology. To to the 


navigate the lake on June 23. From Mont Alégre | Well to fit 


Byron’s natural daughter Allegra derived her | derive hutesium from O. F. huer is to omit all 
; name. Diodati was built by the Genevese theo- | account of the ¢, so that the derivation is plainly lasted fe 
logian, John Diodati, who is said to have enter-| untenable. At the same time the words are marr ’ 
tained Milton here on his Italian journey. closely connected. — completion of the word's sae saat 
The Shelleys made no further change of resi- history explains the whole matter. To hegin with, — 7 
dence until their departure for England on Au- it was Scandinavian. the Old Swe hut. 
tio to av.’ oF as snow 
gust 29. Byron considerably outstayed them, interject tic plural fi 
and quitted Dio dati for Italy on October 7 7 or 8. egone, ana 18 still in use, it e owed, / _ 
ut, lit. to hoot out, to reprove one sharply. D Y -Nare 
J. Leicester Warren. ’ We th 
also E. hoot, to cry “ hoot !” at, to bid to beg Wet 


P.S.—Since the above was written, Mr. W.]| Mid. Eng. huten, borrowed from Scandinavi Which a 


Rossetti has obligingly consulted the unpub- | the eleve nth century, and appearing in the Ormu- Which « 
lished diary of Dr. Polidori at my request, and | lum, 1. 2034. French etymologists much le to be s 
as kindly furnis! me with some memoranda rate the obligations of French to Scandinavian, favour 0 
= Resstt's Shelley, vol, i xxvii. Memoir,” yet the Normans were merely Danes, and the Sulu 
+ Six Weeks’ Tor > 02, oS en number of French words due to Scandinavi: n r To n 
The Va “pyre, Prefa ce, xX. rather large, When the Scand. huta was a ropled } 
§ Medwin, vol. i. p. 238. int o French, it dropped the t, by rule, and be ume 
| The Vampyre, Preface, xi. | Auer, just as the Latin glute n is now represented 
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that in English by glue, a word borrowed from French. CaraLocvte or Bisnors THAT WAVE BEEN 
‘ila Hence the F. hver means to hoot; the sb. hue | Treasurers (from MS. note in Godwin in my 
ouse means a hooting, borrowed by English and retained | possession) :— 

v. 1, in the phrase “hue and cry.” From O. F. huer 1189 Richardus Nigellus, epiis. Londin 

. OY was formed the Low Lat. huesium, but the alter- 1219. Johés de ffontibus, Eliers. 

Lit, pative form /utesium retained the original t. We 222. Enstuchius de ffauconbrige, Lond} 

eral also find, in Old French, the very interjection hu! Valterus Maldeer [Malderk] Carl 

on’s itself, shortened from O. Swed. hut! The O. F. 

irds huee, a hue, a cry, shows (by its form) that the sb. Ni hho! lad e Ely, _ rmeengy 


i 
Valterus de Langtow, Cov. et Litch. 
Johés de Chishull, Londin. 

. Robtis Burwell, Bath. et Well. 
Johés de Kirkely, Eliens 

Willelmus de March, Bath. et Weil. 
. Walterus Stap'eton, Exon. 
Walterus Ravnold, Cantuar. 


hve was derived from the verb /uer, and not vice 
versd. In the Low Lat. hutesiwm, the hut- goes 
reen with Swed. Auta, and the -esium is a suffix, of 
similar force to -erie in the O. F. huerie,a confused 
camour. Our modern “hue and cry” was ex- 
pr ressed by hutestum ef clamor, and was early in 


use in E ngland as a law term: it occurs in the Johés Sandall al. Kendall, Winton. 
Close Rolls, 3u Henry III... m. 5 (Blount s Law Johés Hothom, ogg 
Dictionary). The French and Latin h (unlike the togerus Noi th orow, Cov. et Litch. 


tichiis de Bury, Dunelm 


Teutonic h) was so weak that it easily dropped 


] 

1320. Henricu: Burwash, Linc. 

1 
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heir off, leaving the sound «wfesium, which was ingeni- i Willel: nui Ldendon, Winton. 
igh ously modified, as O, W. T. points out, into M. E. L 52 Tohés de Shepey, Rotiens. 
rose outhees; due to a popular etymology which re- 1361, Langham, Eliens. 
and solved the word into A.-S. out, and A.-S. hers. B arnet, Eliens. 
Tho. Brentingham, Exon. 
d I acommand, now spelt Jest by the adoption of the : J hes Gilbertus, Hereford. 
val usual excrescent ¢ after s, as in amongst, amidst, 15 Johcs ffordiam, Dunelm. 
vied hilst, &e. This pop etymology being fully 1306. Richis Seroope, Cov. et Litch 
t believed in (as is so often the case) caused the — Johés Waltham, Sarisb. ; 
word to take the occasional form wthest, as in the wy —s Mona, Menevene 
125. Johés Stafford, Path. 
Ovl and Nightingale, 1683, 1698; but the strong 1430. Marmaducus Lumly, 
measure of adding the excrescent ¢ was not gene- 1460, Willelmus Gray, Eliens. 
rally adopt ed, so that outhces appears in Chaucer, 1636. Gulielmus Juxon, Londin. 
nd is very likely the same as utis in Shakspeare. | At the end is— 
The epithet old, i.e. rare, excellent, has long been eye ove avPow 
well understood. The explanation of wtis as E. C. Watcorr. 
“octave is due to N res. All he has to show 
for it is a quotation from an old play, “ Let us PepicreE oF Wicop axp Mito Crisp: rhe 
begin the utas of our jollitic ” ; an indecisive pas- pedigree of Wigod of Wallingford and the Jescent 
his sage on which little can be built. It is certainly | of his land have been consid lered ? ‘ers of 
T. extraordinary that the oc/are of a feast should be | conjecture only, there not appexring to he any 
as taken as the type of a festive time, in preference | record to establish the facts. Variows suppositions 
To to the feast itself, of which it was but a mild] have been made, and Sir H. Ellis appears to have 
al repetition. If it could be shown that the feast | been right in making Milo Crispin marry the 
aly lasted for the whole of the ei days, the expla-| daughter of Robert Doilly. The pedigree : nd 
ure nation would be more reasot but I find no] descent are stated in corr spondence with t ina 
d's evidence for this. I do not subscribe to the deri- | document which appe urs to determine the question. 
vation of wfes from F. huitiesme, which is merely There is in the Testa dé Wloan ir tion 
ras ossible ; it is plainly derived from Lat. octave, | which was taken Wallin: hy command of 
or as shown by the O. F. form utaves (evidently al the kine. This book contains the fe s of the time 
ta plural from a singular utave), cited from Kelham | of Henry IU. and Edward [., and as mention is 
ce by Ni — ; made in the inquisition of “ Henry, the father of 
e; We thus have the whole hi tory of the two words | the king,” it is obviously to be referred to the 
in Which ire claimed to explain Shakspeare’s ufis. later of the two. It was made, that is, about a 
us Wi nlc ch of them is really right can hardly be said | hundred and twenty or a hundred and thirty years 
oT to be settled; but there seems «a probability in| after the retirement to a religious life of Earl 
? Warren W. SKeat. Brienne and the countess, which took place, as is 
» Canibridge. stated, in the reign of King Stephen. This docu- 
h vii. 504 huticeme should be | ment cannot, indeed, be consilered of contem- 
ne. O. W. wy authori ty. But, aus it was drawn on the 
= } spe vt, at a time when the descent of the nas may 
ed — be supposed to have been traceable, it may Le 
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looked upon as almost, if not quite, decisive as to 
the points at issue. It i Is trans 
fol., Lond., 1807 :— 

“ Of the honour of Walingford in Testa de Nevill. 

“To his most beloved lords the justiciaries of the lord 
the king and the barons of the Exchequer the Constable 
of Walingford with faithful obedience sendeth greeting 
Know ye that I have diligently made inquisition con- 
cerning the man i ate of the lord the king by the sheriff 
to me transmitted through the kni ghts of my bailiwick, 
and of the inquisition this is the sum 

‘ Wygod of Walingford held the honour of Walingford 
in the time of King Harold and afterward in the time of 
King William the First, and he } vd by 1 his wife a certain 
daughter whom he gave to Robert Doilly; the same 
Robert had by her a laughter named Matilda, who was 
tis heir, Milo Crispin marrie] her, and had with her 
the ferennid b nour of Walingfo When Milo died, 
the lord the King Henry the First gave the aforesaid 
Matilda to Brienne ie, the son of the earl, tegether with 
her inheritance. She had no heir. The same Brienne 
and Matilda his wife in the time of King Stephen gave 
S emselves to religion, and the lord Henry, the son of 

Mat tilda the Empress, who was at that time Duke of 
Norma ndy, seized the aforesaid honour.” 


| 


On referring to Moore’s Lift and Letters of Buron, 


24, Cannon Place, Brighton. 


“ MAZAGRAN.” 


Paris a Rue Mazag 
Boulevards (Bonne Nouvelle 


Craw! 


r 


aware that this name is given to café n 
in a tall glass), to which wate 


-Most travellers in France 


ule 


ited from p. 118, | I find, March 7 7, 1814, “ At three sat to Phillips 
for faces,” this being the day after the above letter 


It is also interesting being signed Biron. 
ORD J. Po 


oir (served 


is frequently added, 


be derived from a proper name ; 
ran, le into one 


It at first struck me that the word might 
Persian compound signifying “ 
this I thought I was confirmed by 
(whence c coffee), signifying 
It afterwards occurred to me that the word 


warm wine 
Arabic 
literally 


} 


and I fou 


thus 


either to the 


soldiers in 


nd 


the 
A French friend, 


however, informs me that co flee tempered with 
water was drunk by the French 
ae , espec ially at the battle of Mazagr 
and that the drink 


This — wes charged with the custody of | name. It was probably owing 
William Marte e sewer of King Steph n, who | hess of the water or to the danger of drink 
was taken at a im che ster, and built a prison for | water alone. In Johnston’s map I find Mas 
him at Wallingford called “ Cloere Brien,” and | near Arzeo, a little N.E. of Oran, a 
when the empress made her celebrates 1 escape from | coas In his Ind. Geog. he gives 
the castle at Oxford over the snow, she d to him | Algeria, N. W. A., 35° 52 N., 0° + E., 


for protection (Mat. Par., Hist. Maj., an. 1141, 
p. 79, Lond., 1641). 
The pedigree would therefore be:— 
Wigod 


[Tokig, Dr. [Ealdgyth=Robert Doilly. 


ob. p. 8.) or Alditha). | 
| 
Matilda, —1. Milo Crispin,=2. Brienne, son of 
o». 8. ob. s.p. A.D. 4 earl. 
I could not po to any work in which this in- 


aisition is trans ribed or cited. 

Milo Crispin and his wife Matilda are men- 
tioned as benefactors to of Abingdon 
Chron. Mon. Abingd., vol. ii. p. 110, Rolls’ Ser., 
1858). Ep. MARSHALL. 


Lerten oF Lorp Brroy.—The original, which 
I have in my collection of autographs, is of in- 


i 


terest just now:— 


“ March 6, 1814. 
* Dear Sir, = regret troubling you, but my friend H. 


who saw the pictures to-day suggests to me that the nose 
of the smaller portrait is too wipe turned up. If you 
recollect, I tl ught so te : but as we never can tell the 


truth of one’s own features, I should h have said no more on 
the subject but for this remark of a friend whom I have 
known £0 long that he must at least be aware of the 
length of that nose by which I am so easily led. 
“Perhaps you will have the goodness to retouch it, as 
it is a feature of some importance—the Albanian wants 
nothing—if you can—excuse my plaguing you with this 
request.—Y" very truly, Birox.” 


of Marocco on the Atlantie. 
Malta. 


holy matrimony to declare 


car sed by milking. 


bottom”; 7 sile, to sink, 


silt: but the modern use i 


j whi +h floats on the top. 


lean or Mazighan, Marocco, N. 

Dict. Geog. he has Mazagan, a fortified senpor 


it. 


“ word is not 
nor in the Library Dictionary, 
common use, I believe, throughout Eng la nd. 
use is restricted to the operation of passi ing 
| drawn milk through a sieve of fine wire 
called a sile, so as to free the mi ilk f 
It is given in Bailey : 
ii. © the Sax. sl), filth, filth that 
to fall to the I 


NR. 


W. A. ; 


Mistsep Worp: “SrveRALLy.”— 
publishes the banns of m arriage between 
dozen couples, and invites any of the con 
who know cause or just im ipediment Ww why 
persons should not s verally be joined tove 


1 
i 


ane 


Our 


I declare a 


In this case, I suppose, the word 


} 


not 


L. 


from 


s 


Sa 
cont 


inks t 


congen 


ingly that if the arrangement thus expre ssed 
conceivable (but it may be fairly contended 
severance and junction being 
terms, the phrase has no meaning) 1 it will 
polygamy. I suspect, however, that wha 
intended is that the couples indic ited are 
respectively joined together, and to this, so 
I am aware, there is no objection. F 


recte 
| anythis + which sinks to the bottom, but t 


rect 
hal 
vreg 


} 


or ha 
the frot 


“KR 
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th 
“contradi tory 
e rank 
reauy 
te he 
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M. 
given in Johnson 
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Queries. 

TWe must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 

of the oldest and most re- 
nowned of the United States of America bears the 
English name “ Virginia.” For nearly half a cen- 
tury this name designated the English territory in 
America, lying between Florida 
%. Lawrence, between New Spain and New 


France. 

Historians mention two entirely ditferent rea- 
sons for choosing this name. The earliest mention 
f it, as 2 geographical name applied to this terri- 
. is in the report made to Sir Walter Raleigh 
me of his captains sent to make discovery in 
America in the year 1584, printed in the third 
volume of Hakluyt’s collections. It occurs but 
nee in the report, in this sentence, viz.: “ His 
name was Gronganimeo, and the king is called 
Wingina, the country Wingandacoa, and now by 
her Majesty Virginia.” Why did she call it Vir- 


) 


Oldmixon, in his British Empire in Ameriea, 
printed in 1708, mentions two grounds for the 
rigin and application of this name. He says :— 

Queen Elizabeth was herself so well pleased with 
the account these adventurers [ Amidas and Barlow, cap- 
tains sent by Raleigh] gave of the country, that she 
honoured it with the name Virginia, either because it 
was first discovered in her reign, a virgin queen, or, as 
the Virginians will have it, because it still seemed to 
retain the virgin purity and plenty of the first creation, 
ind the people their primitive innocence.” 


He cites no authority for this statement. 

Three quarters of a century later, Robertson, i 
his History of A meric t, Says 

“ Elizabeth, delighted with the idea of occupying a 
ry so superior to the barren regions towards the 
iitherto visited by her subjects, bestowed on it 
» name Virginia, as a memorial that this happy dis- 
y had been made under a virgin queen,” 


He cites for authority the report in Hakluyt. That 
ettainly gives no such reason for the name ; it 
barely affirms that the queen called it Virginia. 

Bancroft, the latest and best historian of the 
United States, says that she bestowed the name 
“as a memorial of her state of life”; a substantial 
confirmation of Robertson. 

This is the generally accepted reason for giving 
the name Virginia to that part of America visited 
; Raleigh’s ships in 1584, and claimed by Eng- 
land. Is there any ancient authority to support 


One would think that so important an affair as 
the naming of a vast country in the New World, 
designed to form part of the English empire, must 
have been made public at the time by a royal 


ict or proclamation, wherein the grounds for the 


and the Gulf of 


choice of a new geographical name would appear. 
It was deliberately coined for this occasion. It 
has been said that this name was Raleigh’s sugges- 
tion to the queen, and adopted by her. This 
seems not unlikely. If it be so, what did he intend 
to commemorate by the name Virginia ! 

In the report in Hakluyt mention is made of 
a king called Wingina, and also of a country 
called Wingina. There is a striking resemblance 
between this name and the name Virginia. Did 
the Indian name sugyest the English one? 

There was a good opportunity to christen this 
new English territory “ New England,” and to 
come in early between New Spain and New 
France with this august designation. Thirty 
years later Capt. John Smith had only to mention 
this name to designate the northern part of Vir- 
cinia, and it was universally accepted by the 
English people. 

But to return. Does the name “ Virginia 
commemorate the virgin state of Queen Eliza- 
beth, or the virgin state of the new country in 
America visited by Raleigh’s captains ? 


C. W. Tortie. 


Boston, U.S.A. 


De Monxtrort, Eart or LEICESTER : 
ston oF Ancrest Kixes or 51 
Can any of your readers tell me where I s 
a correct list of the sons of Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, who married Eleanor, sister of 
King Henry III.? Sandford gives them as 1. 
Henry, 2. Simon, 3. Almeric, 4. Guy, 5. Richard. 
Anderson follows suit. Ptre Anselme, vol. vi. 


p. 77, gives them as 1. Henry, 2. Richard, 3. Al- 
meric, 4. Simon, 5. Guy. 


It will be seen that 
these great authorities all concur in naming Henry 
as the eldest, and Almeric (the priest) as the 
son. What I especially wish to know is, which 


was the second son, Simon or Richard ? 
can I find anything decisive on this poi 


Can any one tell me w ther the ule- 
ston, of Emrall, in Wales, is still ¢ 1 where 
I shall find a pedigree of them of han 
1622. the date to which Vincent's 13 
brought down? I want to see a y f 


the old kings of Spain, giving Alphonso X. of 
Castile and his issue—something better than 
Anderson. L’Art de Verisier les Dates is utterly 
insufticient. C. il. 


Moyrcomenie Famtty.—In 1728 John Mont- 
comerie was the Captain-General and Govern y-in- 
Chief of his Majesty's colonies of New York and 
New Jersey, America. I think he governed for 
about five years, died, and was buried in New 
York on July 4, 1732 or 1733. He was burie din 
what was then called the King’s Chapel in Fort 
George, subsequently and now called The Battery, 
in Castle Gardens, New York. His books and 


some 


ceneral effects were sold by public auction. 
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of his writings, comments on the colonies of 
America, came into the possession of my family. 
But I am at a loss to find out of what line of the 
Montgomerie family he was. To this end I would 
esteem any information from you that may direct 
me where to investig ute. I have searched the 
Historical Society’ works on New York, and 


most of the references in the British Museum, but 
with n 


resuit. 


Permit me also to inquire where I may be able 
to obt a copy of a folio work bound in richly 
decorate:l russia, illustrated in colours, styled, I 
think, “ Portraits of the Montgomerie Family,” 


or “ Montgomerie Portrait Gallery.” I once saw 


such work. L. Morros 
Go To.”—What is the n 1eaning of this ula- 
tion « pletive? In Gen. xi. 3, 4, it is a eall of 
encouragement ; but in all other Scriptures where 
our t t — ive used it, it isa sort of challenge. 

Douberry say A rich fellow enough, go 
to ! “—defying contradiction. 

Sir E. Coke says to Sir Walter Ralei ch:—*“ Go 
to: I will lay thee upon thy back for the confi- 
der itor that ever came toa har.” 

s ‘holas Throckmorton, being tried for high 
trea G hall, 1554, Ist Mary, offended his 
judy } ugg *that they were thinking 
long eit .” Sie R. Southwell replied 
> ckmorton, this talke need not: we 
know ' t we have to do, and you would teach 
Ws ¢ tes, You hurt your mater. Go to, goto!” 


( is out of use, but I have heard “ Now 
, 
ihe l it ir way. <A person asserting 
son ng wh the r disbelieves or doubts, in- 
ter * Now ‘the en” ever anon during his 
stor reunient. W.G 
Romay Isscrirtioxy.—In repairing the 


oy 1) + 
root 1 House at 


Bubbenhall, near Leaming- 


ton intity of Roman tiles were removed, on 
Se\ f which the appended ins scription was 
plainly visible. The house is said to be more than 
two hundred vears old, and its r of had evidently 
been built of these ancient tiles, which, from their 
number, had less been found in the 
bourhood. Tradition is silent 1 specting the oceu- 
pation by the Romans of the spot. It is, however, 
not fa the Fosswav Pe rhaps some of your 
readers car row light on the name of the cohort 
of wi L. .Emilius Salvianus was tribune. 

DEO . INVICTO 

HERCVLI. SA 

AEML. SALVANYS 

TRB . C’H. IVANGI 

VS. PM. 
Do these con trac tions read “ Voto susc ‘epto” and 
“ Poruit merito ”? Vu An. 

( ‘T — When James Sobieski 

Stuart died he left a brother, Charles Edward 


Stuart, Count d’Albany. Who was Charles Ferdj. 
nand de Lancastro Stuart, Comte de Lancastro ¢ 
d’Albanie, who died since James Sobieski? ang 
which of the Counts of Albany married Lady 
Alice Hay ? E. D. 
Wituiam Hervert, tue Tranxstator or Dp 
Freastey’s “ Axcitia Pretatis.”—Who was the 
Guillaume Herbert” who translated Feasley’s 
well-known book into French? As he dedicated 
his work (inappropriately enough surely) to the 
Earl of Montgomery, it is probable that he was a 
member of the family. Was he the Herbert who 
afterwards published the Quadripartite Devotions? 
This translation of Herbert’s affords a good illus. 
tration of the shortcoming of the ordinary works 
of bibliographical reference. There is no mention 
of it in Brunet, Watt, or Lowndes. 
Browse. 


“Ore” is a local name found near Roman 
stations. Can it be ora, Lat., in the 
boundary ? Hype CLarke, 


Lapy Jaye Grey.—What is the date—day and 
month—of Lady Jane Grey’s birth? <A. V. P. 

[George Howard, in Lady Jane Grey and her Ti 
says that the birth took place at Bradgate, in Leiceste 
shire, “ as generally believed, in the year 1537, but 
precise date is uncertain, the destruction of the monas- 
teries and church registers having caused the loss of all 
records of that nature.”] 


sense of 


Danieu’s “Rerat Sports.,.—Who was the 
tev. Wm. B. Daniel, auther of the above book, 
3 vols., 4to., 1807? The work is dedicated t 
J. Holden Strutt, Esq., M.P. It treats at great 


length on hunting, shooting, and fishing, and i 
profusely and beautifully illustrated with engrav- 
ings by Scott after Gilpin, Chalon, and other cele- 
brated artists. Joun Pac 


i 


A 
appears in the Cumbre 


Berrer.—The following 
News of June 1:— 


“A remarkable case was investigated on Tuesd 


Dr. John Rowland. a: a farmhouse about four 1 

from Tregaron. A head ant girl, having no reason: 
as far as the ne for mamnitting ide, was 
found early or ‘ning hanging by the neck 


from a bing use. The inquest, which was 


adjourned for ¢ mortem examination to be made, 
elicited the si belief of the neighbours that nm 
but a freehold r a policeman could cut down the 
deceased.” 


I know North Wales a well, but this is 
new article of belief to n Ts it at all general in 
South Wales ? A. Rf. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Corsetits 
1680, leaving a family. He was 
the iron business established by Mr. Foley, wh 
brought over Germans to assist him (see Smiles? 


History of the Tron Trade). A family of H illea, 


Stourbridge in 
connected Wiha 


died at 
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or Von der Hallen, has property near Bremen, 
North Germany. In this family Cornelius is a 
name inuse. The present head of this family can 
give no information. Are there any offici: al pedi- 
crees or registers of grants of arms which would 
help me to trace the manifest connexion between 
the two families! I should be glad to correspond 
withany brother genealogist and Mason who would 
help me The Von der Hallen crest is a salamander 
rising from flames, suggestive of the iron trade in 
which probably our ancestors were engaged in 
Germany. A. W. Hares, M.A. 


Alloa, N.B 


canp THe Reoicipr.—Where 
| wh en was he born, and where is the latest 
: information res pec ting him to be found ? 
what Noble has said of him in 
F.S.A. 


Pactet Pevicrer.— Will Hermentrope 


kindiy throw some light, from her rich stores of 


infort tion, | on some obscurities of the Paulet 

pedigree ! + John Paulet, grandson of Sir John 

nd Cons iwede I oynings, is said to have married 

Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Paulet. Was 

the | Elizabeth one of the four daughters of 


f m by Elizabeth Deneband, the heiress 
of Hinton St. George? and was her brother, Sir 


istina, who became 


Amias Panlet, the father of Chr 
the 1 f sir William Martin, of Athi ihampton ? 
New Univ. Clut 


D. Jonaxyxa pe Buiors, PAINTED BY VANDYCK. 
—Whowasshe? [ havean engraving of her: “ An, 
Van Dyck pinxit. Petr. de Tode sculpsit, Gillis. 


Hendricx excudit.” YRAM. 
Gronce Grerve, born at Neweastle (on Tyne ? 
in 1748, aceusel Madame du Barry before the 


Revolutionary tribunal, and styled himself“ homme 
ttres.” What works did he publish ? 


Tuvs, 


Peszaxce.—In the Autobiographic! Recollee- 


Sir John Bowring, 1877, the author, in 

the section entitled “ Election Experiences,” which 
vot-note states was written in 1861, says, “I 
was inquiring into my chances of return for 
Penzance” (p. 79). Was Penzance ever a par- 


liamentery borough? I observe that the paragraph 
ov h the sentence quoter d occurs has been 


ied into an article in the Atheneum cf June 34, 
1877, p. 825. Ws. 


DAMEROSE.— In an old deed, temp. Edward TIL, 


mt n is made of two meadows, called by the | 


names of Damerosechay and Le Pusshay. I think 
part of each word is the name of a 


flower, and I solicit the aid of “N. & Q.” Could 


damerose be the primrose? Could purse, or puss 

(as a countryman here would still term it), have 

been a name of the hyacinth? Both grow freely 

in the place in question. The next me: adow still 

goes by the name of Cowslip Mead. E. K. 
Lymington. 


Rarmways A “JcpGMENT” on INNKEEPERS. — 
Who was the worthy French archbishop who 
declared that railways were an evidence of the 
divine displeasure against innkeepers! They 
would be punished for supplying meat on fast 
days by seeing travellers carried past their doors 
(see W hite’s Warfare of Neience, LS76, p- 34 ° 

Winuiam E, A. Axon, 


Barton-on-Irwell. 


Avtnors or Books 

The Cheltenham Mail Baq; ov, Letters from Gloucester- 
shire. Edited by Peter Quince, the Younger. London, 
1820, ABMDA. 

Avtuors oF Qvotations WanNTED.— 

* Nec tecum vivere possum, nec sine te.” 
“Cheer thee, my heart ; thy life shall havea crowning.” 
Ricuarp 
* Gladdener of a thousand hearths, 
The love of his own.” 
Joun CoLEBROOKE. 


“ Oh, blessed health, thou art above all gold and trea- 
sure 
"Tis thou that enlargest the soul and openest all its 
powers.” Cc. BE. D. 


“The hearts of men, that fondly here admire 
Fair seeming shows, may lift the mee Ives up higher. 
4 


“There cometh a mist and a we 
And life is never the same again . & 


our time's c 
That undue worship of that selfish Fi 
As if an art could be more practical 
Than that which, showing what men should be, 


Dezcribes the mental! model of a worl 
After which it were well that ours 
I can only remember the above fragments. “J thi 
passage is in a drama which was pu!lished some q 
of a century ago. J. J. 


SCOTT FAMILY: THE PA 
BISHOP ROTI 
(5 vii, 89, 139, 158, 330, 
470, 490, 500 
In reviewing the whole that has been written on 
the above subject, I much fear a t very 
been effected towards the settlement of the 
| question as to the patronymic of this cel Sante 
| prelate. Commentators do not deny that he was 
recognized in all public documents, after the time 
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of his early preferment in Kent, under the name | 


of Rotherham ; which town the archbishop him- 
self is at pains to explain, in his will, was 
the place of his birth, but he does not with 
equal care and pride state that he was born 
of parents of that name or any other. It is 
equally coneeded—l. That his arms probably 
assumed with the name of Rotherham) were Vert, 
three bucks or stags trippant or; 2. That the 
Scotts of Ecclesfield, his kinsmen, bore (doubtless 
from the archbishop) precisely the same arme, 
which the heralds of that day would not have per- 
mitted except by legal adoption or right, a con- 
trary course being then penal, and heralds exacting ; 
3. That the arms of Rotherham of Farley, Beds 
John Rotherham, the brother of the archbishop, 
being head of this family), are, according to Burke 
our first authority), in his General Armoury, stated 
to be the same as the ar hbishop’s and those of 
the family of Scott of Ecclesfield, his kinsn en, plus 
a bend sinister argent, which, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, denoted illegitimacy. This 
fact is very suggestive to those who have leisure 
to follow it out to its origin: and to my mind, 
taken in connexion with the probably studious 
avoidance of all mention of his parents and their 


1e 


names in the archbishop’s will (which in this | 
respect, I again repeat, is puzzling and unsuatis- 
f ry), may be the key to the whole question. 


The ar ht ishop, in his will, States, ** because I 
was born in the same town [Rotherham], and so 
at that same place was born into the world, and 
also born again by the holy bath flowing from the 
side of Jesus”; but he fails to state that he like- 

in the n of 


wise gloried 


ancestors, 


Rotherham, his 


There are no post obits or trentals in his will 
in favour of his paren 


ts, the only names mentioned 
being * John Rotherham, my brother,” and his 


kinsmen or cousins, the Scotts. These individu ils, 


I contend, adk pted the assumed name and arms. 
or arms alone, of the archbishop in respect of 
perty which, in their lifetime or afterward. cam 
them through the patronage of the prelate. Such 
theory would i 
then as now, 
The pedigr e that Vin 


pro- | 
eto} 


be in accordance with practice | 


ent has advanced, that 
the archbishop was the son of Sir Thomas Roth« r- 
ham, Knt., has always been disputed, and will he| 
until the will of Sir Thomas, or better eviden e | 

| 


of his existence, is brought forward in direct proof, 
John Rotherham, of Someries and Farley, the 
Master of the Guild of Luton when Thomas 
Rotherham was Bishop of Lincoln, in 1475, is the 
first I can trace of that name in Luton. 
afterwards occur in Luton and Kent, and one of 
them the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
with Henry VIIL, in personal attendance on him. 
Until the existence of Sir Thomas Rotherham of | 

is established, and until the 


His SODS | 


was at 


the Vincent pedigree is 


practice of ecclesiastics in the fourteenth and 
tifteenth centuries adopting the names of places of 
their birth or preferment on their I coming mortui 
seculo is established as. a popular error, I must 
contend again that the host of commentators op 
the life and biography of this dignitary will again 
and again be of opinion that the name of Rother. 
ham was merely assumed, whatever conclusion 
they may arrive at as to his real patronymic or 
the precise family to which he belonged. Not. 
withstanding that difficulties may and do exist in 
addueing satisfactory evidence that he belonged 
to cither of the families of Scott of Ecclestield or 
of Scotshall, in Kent, hich faet heralds 
and commentators of as good repute as J 
cent have vi uched,—I again s 
arms of the Scotts of Ecclesfield ar 
ially as those of the Rotherhams of Luton 
these such as have been attributed 


but for y 


stant 


the archbishop, 


the fact, otherwise in¢ xplicable, points to the con- 
clusion of an identity of origin of beth Scotts of 
Ecclesfield and Rotherham fi Fix ly, 
regards the arms (stated by V ent to have 
been, sixty years ago, in dil pidated c ndition, 


and which he attributed to Archb 


hop Rotherham) 
which were carved in 


the roof of the 


il, and impaled or 
7 


stone on 


I repeat that it was impossible ¢ 
lone more than guess at the 
ch: rces, as I person: lly, with the 


authorities, by means of a seatt 


have 


inspected the same, and wl 
that the charge sted whe 


wheels, so dilapidated were 
portion of the « 
to the conclu 
or roebucks. 

ubt or suggests, that 
question were those of the family of 
» Swinford, third wife of John « 
ughter of Sir Payne Roet): bu 
ask in what way the arms of R 

C uld heraldically be connected w ith eithe r 
sees of Canterbury or York. So far as the cathe- 
ine wheel i this c ni 


ithedral, it was 


ao » States, 


t 
or Swintord 


I Is concerned, 
Scotshall family figures on the roof of 
dom (temp. Edw. 1V.), and formerly on the beat 
tiful gate of Christchurch at the entrance of th 
cathedral, traditionally asserted to have been 
erected at the cost of six Kentish knights, of whom 
Sir William Scotte. Lord Warden of the Cin 
Ports and Governor of Dover Castle, was « 
Apologizing for having occupied so much of your 
e, and I fear to so little purpose, I now ¢ 
James Renar Scott, F.S.A. 
Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


spac Ole 
lude. 


Before this matter is dropped, would those who 


ve lately so ably corrected the errors that have 


been for 
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to me t 
shire, G 
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to whon 
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to 1599. 
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printed. 
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fit (M 


1763): 
“Tout 
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and not 
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been for so long a time indulged in concerning the 
archbishop’s parentage also correct what appears 
tome to be another error? In Hunter's Hallam- 
shire, Gatty’s edition, p. 442, it is stated, on the 
authority of Richard St. ory ze, Norroy King-at- 
Arms, that John and Richard Scott, of Keclestield, 
to whom the archbishop left the Barnes Hall and 
Howsley estates in tail, both died without issue, 
and that George Scott, a son of the archbishop’s 
brother, succeeded as the right heir. If this was 
the case, surely they would have been Rotherhams, 
and not Scotts, of Barnes Hall. I have searched 
the office at York—not very closely, I must allow 
—for the wills of Scotts of Barnes Hall or Eccles- 
field, and the earliest I could find was that of 
Richard Scott, of Barnes Hall, yeoman, dated 
July 12, 1556 ; in it he mentions his sons Nicolas, 
John, Ww illiam, Richard, and Edward Scott, and 
his daughter Ann, &c. Edward Scott, his youngest 
son, was of Shiregreen, and he made his will 
Nov. 25, 1602; in it he mentions his nephews, 
Richard Watts, of Wortley, Christopher and 
Roger Scott; his nieces, Ann Goodyson, Jane 
Thompson, E lizabeth Diconson, and Ann Freeman ; 
lso his sister Watts, &c. These two wills very 
mich enlarge Mr. Hunter’s pedigree of Scott. 
zabeth Diconson and Ann Freeman were the 
whters and co-heirs of Thomas Howsley, of 
Ecclesfield, by Alice Scott his wife, who must 
have been sister to Edward Scott, of Shiregreen, 


Alice Scott, mar. at 
| Ecclesfield, May 14, 
1560, 


| 


Thomas Howsley, of. 
Ecclestield and Hows- 
ley Hall. 


| 
Elizabeth=Gilbert Dick- Ann Howsley,=Gerard Free- 


Howsley, |enson, mar. dau. and co- | man, mar. at 
dau. and | at Ecclesfield, heir. | Ecclesfiel ld, 
heir. | Feb. 17, 1583. | May 22,1504 
| 


Which of Edward Scott’s brothers was father of 
Christopher and Roger Scott I do not know. 
‘rom the Ecclesfield registers I find that, June 4, 
559, William Scott married Elizabeth Cutts, a 
ridow ; and Oct. 21, Roger Scott married 
Man. The baptismal registers are lost prior 
9 ALFRED Scott Gatry. 

Eccles field, Sheffield. 


1589, 


“Tapneaux pres Mcevrs pu Temps,” &c. (5 
8. vii. 449.)—It is by no means certain ‘th: ut only 
one copy of the original edition of this work was 
printed. Bachaumont is the first writer who 
mentions the book, and he states that three copies 
were in existence, and gives the following account 
it (Mémoires Neerets, under the date 15 Juillet, 
3) :— 

Tout le monde sait que M. de la P ypelini¢re visait 
uteur; on connaissait de lui des comedies, 


a celebrite d’a 


pr ivate 


des chansons, etc. ; mais on a découvert depuis quelques 
jours un ouvrage de sa facon, qui, quo vique imprimé, 
n’avait point paru: c’est un livre intitulé Les Meewurs di 

Si cle, en Dialogues. Llest dans le gofit du Portier des 
Ce vieux libertin s'est deleet faire cette 
Il n’y en a que trois exemplaires 
Un deux est 


Chartreux. 
roduction licencieuse. 
xistants. Ils étaient sous les scelles. 
orné d'estampes en tres-grand nombre ; elles sont rela- 
tives au sujet, faites expres et gravées avec le plus grand 
soin. I] en est qui ont beaucoup de figures, te utes trés- 
finies. Enfin, on estime cet or ivra ge, tant par sa rareté 
que par le nombre et la pe rfection des tableaux, plus de 
vingt mille écus. Lorsqu’on fit cette découverte, Ma- 
demoiselle de Vandi, une des héritiéres, fit un cri effroy- 
able, dit qu'il fallait jeter au feu cette prod iction 
diab Le commissuire lui représenta, qu'elle ne 
pouvait disposer seule de cet ouvrage, qu’ ‘il fallait le con- 
cours des autres héritiers; qu'il estimait convenable de 
le remettre sous les scellés, jus ju’ ce qu'on e pris un 
rrenduc m pte de 


parti; ce qui fut og. Ce cor 

cet Cvenement M. le lieutenant-général de police, qui 
renvoyé a M.deS iat Florentin. Le ministre a expédié 
un ordre du roi, qui lui enjoiut de s‘emparer de cet 


t 


yuvra; wea ur sa Majesté, ce qui a été fait 


The only copy now known to exist is that to which 
Bachaumont refers, and which passed from the 
hands of Louis XV. to those of the Due de la 


iven by*him to the Marquis de 
MS. note of the latter. 

ibrary of the Prince 
at the sale of his hooks 
Daira), 


Vallic re, and was ph 
Paulmy, as appears by a 
It next appeared in the 
Galitzin, but was not sold 


in 1825, having, according to Brunet (art. 


been privately sold to a wealthy amateur. In 
S44 it was included in the catalogue of the 
library of J. G. (Techener), but was not to be 


fered at the auction, but to be sold privately at 
5,000 francs. It was purchased by 
—e m J. Pichon, President of the Society of 

philes ; and in 1867 it had, according to 
C. Monselet, become the property of M. F. H. 
M. Monselet gave an account and an ilysis of the 
work in L’ Artiste of September 16, 1555, and 
afterwards reprinted the article in his volume, 


the pr ice of 


Bibli« 


Galanteries du XNVITI® Sitcle. Gustave Brunet 
wrote a notice of it, with long extracts, in his 
Fantaisics Bibliographiques (Paris, 1864). Les 
Tableaus des Meurs was reprinted in 1863 and 

tin in 1867. The last edition was edited by 
C. Monselet, to whom the prefatory notice of the 
book and its author is due. Notices of the book 


art. Daira ‘the title 
» la Popelinicre 
was the author); Bibliographi latifs 
 TAmour, vol. vi., art. Tableau; (Querard, La 
France Litt: ratre, art. Leriche del Po) clini ire; 
and in the new edition of Barbier, Dict. ad $ 
Ouvrages the last part of which, just 
issued, breaks off in the middle of an article on ‘the 
Tableause des Meurs. Ricnup. C. Crristie. 


Manchester. 


will also be found in DGrunet, 
of a dull romance of which M. 
s re 


known to exist of the ori- 
by Popeliniére for his own 
in the cabinet of 


Only one copy is 
gin: al edition printed 
use; it is at present 
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Mr. H***** of Paris. The book has been re- 
printed—(1) in 1863 by J. Gay, 12mo., pp. 341 ; 
(2) by Poulet-Malassis at Brussels in 1867, 
2 vols., Svo., pp. viii-168 and 170, with a notice 
by Charles Monselet, and head and tail pieces 
(culs dle lampe by Felicien Rops ; (3) the 
same edition was issued in 1867, without the 
illustrations of Rops, but with four etchings de- 
signed by Ulm. There exists at present, in the 
library of a bibliophile in London, a copy of the 
Poulet-Malassis edition, in which are inserted the 
original drawings of Ulm, with addition of one 
unpublished design by him, proofs of the Rops 
illustrations on India paper, kc. Mr. J. Borraso 
should refer to Mémotres de Bachaumont, Bulletin 
Trimestriel, Liste des Publications, Bibliographic 
des Ourrages latifs CAmour, and Galanteries 
du Dis Aris. 


-huitiime Srécle. 
The 


following is an extract from Brunet’s 


Manuel du Libraire, fourth edit., art. “ Daira” :— 
“ M. de la Popelinicre (says Barbier, in his Dictionnair 
des Anonymes) avait composé un autre ouvrage intitulé 
Les Meurs du S , en Dialogves, dans le du Portier 
des Chart il y en avait un exemplaire orné de 


peintures excellentes, 4 la vente des livres de l'auteur: 
cet exemplaire a cté saisi par ordre du roi, V. Les 

Sec la Répullique des Lettves du 15 
Juillet, 1763. Au surplus il paraic que cet exemplaire, 
ainsi s rit aux héritiers de auteur, n'a pas perdu 
pour tout le monte, puisqu'il maintenant partie du 
cabinet de livres précieux du prince Michel Galitzin, 
dont le catalog ip Moseou, en 1516, in-8, contient 


d 


i la page pres: Tableau des Morurs dw 
Tems, dens bs Hig Unique exem- 
plaire, imprim is les yeux et par ordre de M. de la 
Popeliniere, fermier-géneral, qui en fit aussitSt briser 
les planches; ouvrage éroti re — juable par des 
miniatures de format in-4, de lus grande fraicheur 
et du plus beau faire, représentant des sujets libres: 
M. de la Popel y est peint sous divers points de vue 


et d'aprés nature, dans les différens 4 
un vol. gr. in-4, rel. en mar. r,’”" 
Alexandre-Jean-Joseph Le 
liniére, or de la Px uplini ‘re (b. 1692, d. 1762), was 
one of the riche est and w ittiest financiers of the last 
century. He was a ferimier-général at the age of 
twenty- “Six, He wrote several works of fiction, all 
of which are licentious, and nearly all anonymous. 
The best known is Deaitra, Histoire Orientale, 
Paris, Simon, 1760, royal 8vo., and Paris, Bauche, 
1761, 2 vols., sim. 12mo. Gavssenoy. 
Ayr Academy. 


ges de la vie. 


C'est 


Riche de la Pope- 


Tue Comyss or Baprxocn anp TrNEDALE 
(4 S. i. 565, GOS ; ii, 23, 84, 142, 
the above references there are several notices of 
this family. Your fair correspondent Hermey- 
TRUDE then seemed chiefly to desire evidence of 
the identity of Margaret, the widow of John 
Comyn, killed at Bannockburn, with Margaret | 
Wake, of Lydal, the wife subsequently of Edm and, 
Earl of Kent. The fact mentioned ‘by that | lady, 
on the authority of Dugdale (Bar., ii. 93), that 


210, 302.)—At | 


| Edmund, Earl of Kent, in 1329 had livery of 
lands in Tynedale with his wife, as the widow of 
John Comyn of Badenoch, seems strong evidence 
of the identity. The Comyns of Badenoch were 
the only family of the name who held lands in 


Tynedale, It is rather a curious circumstance that 
in 1280 there were two John Comyns, full 
brothers, and sons of a Sir John Comyn, then 


dead, lord of the manor of Thornton in Tynedal ale. 
The elder of these brothers, by an amicable agree- 
ment, provided the younger, then under twenty- 
one, in a 201. land in his manor of Thornton. If 
the younger John died childless under twenty- 
one, the land was to go to his wferine brother 
Robert, and if the latter died childless the lands 
reverted to the elder John and his heirs, a money 
provision being, however, made to Alicia, sister of 
tobert Comyn, for her marriage portion. These 
notices are contained in the “ Iter of Wark,” or the 
Rolls of the Courts held by the Justices of Alex- 
ander IIT. of Scotland in 1280, for his possessions in 
Tynedale held of the English Crown—a very in- 
teresting document, which deserved rather more 
elucidation than it has received from being merely 
printed as a sort of appendix to the Neweastle 
volume of the Archeological Institute. Sir Francis 
Palgrave (from whose transcript it was printed) in- 
tended to have included it ina second volume of his 
Illustrations of Se ttish History, : nd he would have 
given it more prominence than it has received or is 
likely to receive in its present location. Now, was 
this junior John Comyn the future antagonist of 
Bruce? Bruce was in 1280 a chi ve or Six Years 
old, but John Comyn, junior, w siderably older, 
for he was in a position to maintain his claims to 
a part of his father’s property. I have lately met 
with another highly interesting notice of the 
Comyns. This is an unprinted “ Inquisicio ” held 
at Lanark, Monday, the morrow of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, 1303, before the deputies of the Earl 
of Carrick (Robert Bruce himself), then Sheriif of 
Lanarkshire wnder Edward I., regarding the sue- 
cession and descent of the lands of Dalserf, in 
Clydesdale. Sir John pone gd erandfather of the 
then Sir John (Bruce's rival), cave e this og lin free 
marriage with his daughter to Sir Wm. de Gal- 
brathe. Sir Wm. Galbrathe gave it to his son 
William on his marri: with the 
daughter of the late Sir William of dg They 
| had four daughters, the eldest of whom, J yhanna, 
| 
| 


"as cor 


married a person named De Cathe, and her Son, 
Bernardus de Cathe, was heir to his mother’s 
| fourth part. The then superior lord of Dalserf 
was “ Dominus Robertus Constabularius,” who had 
received it from Edward I., as the “ Inquisicio” 
states. This property was afterwards given by 
King Robert to Ps alter fitz Gilbert, the ancestor 
| of the Dukes — ym, with whom it stil 
| remains, in a at le ul 
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— 
may be of value. 
braiths with the Douglases is new. 
Douglas is probably the grandfather of the 
Sir James, the companion in arms of Bruce. 


The connexion through the Gal- 
Sir William 


” 
good 


Tae Dexcuvercn Firs (5" vii. 389.)—Allow 
me to correct the query of Janez, in which, doubt- 
less from having but a slight knowledge of these 
trees. he has fallen into error. 

The avenue commenced at Knightlow Stone, at 
the top of Poagy thtlow Hill (see Dugdale, Hist. 
Warwickshire, for a curious custom observed at 
this stone on 3;"= ‘tinmas morning), with elm trees, 
which continued without interruption to witl iin : 
few yards of where the Bourton and Rugby a 
crosses the L — road, nearly two and 
miles from Knightlow Hill. Then commence the 
firs. which continue to Dunchurch village. After 
the “ town,” as it is called by the residents, 
in commence, and continue to the foot 
a mile altogether of trees, 
avenue, including the 


passing 
the elms aya 
of a hill, perhaps half 
thus making the whole 


village of Dunchurch, five miles in length origin- 
ally. 
This grand avenue is now shorn of much of its 


itlow Hill to the 
, there are only 


Frog Hall, 


a few trees, 


glory. Fro m Knigl 
f 


three quarters of a mile 


asmall cluster of six or seven at Knightlow Hill, 
and one here and there beside the road. They 
were originally on the waste, which is now con- 
verted into gardens for a mile from Knightlow 
Hill, and the possessors naturally dislike the trees, 
as they take the goodne 33 out of the ground, and 
spare no eXxé rtions to loosen their rox ots, that the 
frst cule may bring them down. At about a 
r of a mile from Knightlow Hill, at the | 


the lane leading to Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 


what was the Black Dog. celebrated 


t rh use, and where the “quality a stopped : 
further it the corner of the Roman Fos sway, 
stands Freg Hall, which once provided n Lore than 


house where drovers 
1; thi: 3 ig ow has ceased to be 
: ; Further on towards 
isa little white house, which was the 
is here, a a mile 
Hill, that the now com- 
rhere ure, 
i the Fi From the 
Bourton and Rugby road, a 
of abort a mile and three quarters, the 
rfect, except a tree here and there 
and the branches meet overhead, 
in summer one of the most delig 
have ever seen. In the hottest 
is always a cool breeze under the trees, 
nay sit there for hours without any per- 


distance of 
> avenue 


views | 
day the re 


suminer 


son passing, so deserted is this once busy road, on 
hi 
which twenty-s'x coaches at one time traveiled 


a half 


however, « few fine trees still | 


White | 


htful | 


every day, from and to London, besides stage 
waggons and other traffic. 

From a little before the Bourton road, just by 
the Dirt House, the firs commence, and at the 
corner of the Bourton road stands what was the 
Blue Boar. Hereabout, local tradition states, 
the Guy Fanx conspirators we re ¢: aptured, Passing 
by the once Blue Boar, thro the toll-gate, the 
firs continue with little in ion to Dun- 
church ; after passing the village the elms again 
form a pleasing avenue short hill of about 
half a mile, where they cease. 

I have inquired m ~_ times ali 
who planted thems, &e., but without 
are of a good age, most of them 
thousands of st: urlings and many jackdaws build 
in them every year. An old man, who had lived 
in Stretton over eighty years, assured me he could 
remember them from a boy being as large as they 
now are. They grow on the waste; the Duke of 
Buccleuch is the lord of the manor. When a tree 
blows down, the steward’s men at once take pos- 
session of but I am sorry to say, with the ex- 

ception of a few near Dunchurch, they do not 
vant unt ; a from the decayed state of the trees, 
and the havoc played by the westerly gales, to 
which in places they are very much exposed, ina 
few years they will be no more. Henry. 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 


The oceasion of these trees being 
time of reat agricultural distress, when the 
Duke of Buccleuch, wishin i 
to his tenantry and dependen 
this, I believe, the longest 
country. He wished the avenue 
continued up to London through the est 
the intermediate landowners, but they not seeing 
it in the same light as the duke, it was stopped at 
the confines of his estate. CrosrieLp. 

Liverpool. 


Tue Titre or i. 348, 511.) 
—Mippie asks, “ Wh H. say that 
barristers are Esquires in cunnequet nee of being in 
‘the sovereign commission’ (whatever that may 
mean)?” For “the ‘eign commission” it is 
obvious he should read “the sovereign’s com- 
mission.” It was a printer's error, MiIppLE 
Tempiar should surely know that the stefus of 
a barrister is not complete through his mere call 
to the Bar by the benchers of his inn of court. 
A barrister has to take the oath of allegiance, 
and sign the roll of Her Majesty's Commission, 
in common with lord-lientenants of counties, 
deputy-lientenants, and all magistrates. It is 
this, I conceive, which } places barristers in Her 
Majesty's Commission, 


down a 


these trees, 
They 
being hollow ; 


success, 


planted w as a 


to give employme 
ts, caused tl 


avenue in 


the 
been 


ing of 


h ive 


S. vi 


sovel 


entitles them to the title 
of Esquire, and qualifies them, at once, to be made 
istrates in any county they have 
idence, and are duly qualified in other respects 


in which 
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to act. I hold that barristers by this act do 
receive “direct commission and authority from 
the sovereign,” and if any practising barrister has 
omitted taking the oath and signing the roll, his 
right of pleading at the Bar might, I apprehend, 
be challenged. 
a barrister, duly took the oath and signed the roll 
at Westminst r. I did when I 
Bar by the hon. society of which he describes 
himself as being a member. I am still of opinion 


that it was considered of yore that some property | 
m, coupled perhaps with some family | 


iti 
qualificati n, did confer the title. None of your 
correspondents have applied themselves to the 
Roman Catholic or Nonconformist view of the 
question. 

1 selfa barrister, gives to barristers 
the title of Esquire, but in this instance omits to 
cive the auth tv of the Earl Marshal's Court or 
the Heralds’ College to support his view. The 
title of barrister-at-law may, in common with that 
of doctor in our universities, be superior to the 
title of Esquire, but Mippte Tewrrar has yet to 
show that a hapte r of the Heralds’ College will 
admit that the title of barrister-at-law carries with 
it the title of Esquire. I believe that the title of 
barrister-at-law does not even confer the title of 
gentleman by office, because no student is admitted 
to an inn of court unless he produce a formal 
certificate that he is a gentleman. However, I 
understand that a certificate to that effe t, easily 
obtained from two barristers, is now accepted 
instead of an authoritative certificate from the 
Heralds’ Coll No such certificate is required 
at the Law Institution, because the title of ventle- 
man is conveyed with the office conferred. 

J. Luewetyn Crrtis. 


Hotrroop Hovse 
I had hoped when the subject of 
these royal Popish presses at Holyrood and London 
Was start d we sl uld have heard more about the m 
their productions, and only now take it up 
again to add another to the Scots catalogue :— 
“The Catholic Scripturist : or, the Plea of the Roman 
Catholics. Showing the Scriptures to hold the Roman 
‘aith in above Forty of the chief Controversies now 
inder debate. The third edition. By Jos. Mumford, 
1¢ Society of Jesus. Holy-Rood-House: 
y Jas. Watson, Printer to His Most Excellent 
Majesty's Royal Family and Household, 1687. 
Superiorum.’ 


TRINTED AT 
S. ix. 263, 328 


l2mo. pp. 464. 

loes not appear that the Popish press got a 
footing in any of the royal demesnes in England, 
but the Jesuits found a ready tool in Henry Hills, 
whose game was spoilt by honest John Evelyn’s 
attitude towards the invaders of the prerogative, 
when he refused to sanction the seal of his office 
in favour of a licence to this pervert for the print- 


ing and importing of illegal works, Of books 


I suppose Mippte Tempcar, if 


was called to the | 


printed by him for James IT., “ his houshold and 
chappels,” not so many have come under my notice 
as the some eight to ten bearing the Holyrood im- 
print. Dr. Parker's Reasons for Abrogating of the 
Test, one of the latter, was reprints din Se tland, 
1683, but bearing the inscription upon the fly-leaf 
“ Let this be printed. 

* Whitehall, Dec. 10, 1687." 
| Clearly indicating, by a new species of “ Permissy 
superiorum,” that it had been previously printed 
in London, under a political superiority aiding and 
abetting the priests in this attempt to pave the 
way in high places for the Po; Among others 
of Hills’s printing was this:— 

“A Catechism for the Curats, composed by a Decree 
of the Council of Trent, and published by Command of 
Pius V.” 1684. 

This now before me was another :— 


SUNDERLAND P, 


Permissu | 


“ The Spirit of Christianity. London: Printed by H. 

Hills, printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, for 
his Houshold and Chappels.” 12mo. 1686. 
This is a work by Rapin, the Jesuit, and “ dong 
into English,” says an old MS. annotator, “by 
Presbyter of the Church of England,” who does 
not hesitate to sign the dedication “ To the King’ 
“Walter Kirkham Blount,” which brings me to 
my object of asking where anything can be found 
about this proselytizing priest. 


he nameof Blount 
was common at the period, but I don’t trace this 
example of it elsewhere. J. 0. 


Count DE LA Lirre vii 
William Frederick, Count de la 
2 commission in the Ist Regiment of Foot Guar 
by George IT. in July, i742, and left the English 
service in the following year. Was he not a creat 
army organizer and the teacher of Scharnhorst ? 

Hesny F, Ponsonny. 


449.)—Ernest 


L ppe, was given 


Tne Pvupsetys or (5% §, 
vii. 489.)—There are many descendants of this 
old Yorkshire family yet living, as C. L W. may 
learn from the pedigree of the family, published in 
v yl. il. of Th Pedigqre 3 of York, ire Fam lig 8, by 
J. Foster, 1874. See also “N. & Q.,” 4S. ix. 
Soreon Rayyer. 


Pudsey, near Leeds. 


Dyer (5 vii. 380.\—With reference 
to the editorial notice to Cuayx. Ist. I may 
remark that a memoir of Dyer’s life appeared in 
the Universal Magazine for April, 1793, accom- 
panied with the fictitious portrait. The writer 
winds up his article by saying :— 

“Tn all these [i.c. Grongar ill, The Ruins of Rome, 
and The Fleece] a poetical imagination, perfectly ori- 
ginal; a natural simplicity, connected with the traly 
sublime, and often productive of it; and the warmest 
sentiments of benevolence and virtue, have been univer- 
sally observed and admired.” 

John Scott, Esq., in his Critical Essays on some 
of the Poems of several English Poets, published in 


8, 
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1785, pointed out the beauties of Dyer’s poems in 


two on Grongar I1ill and ‘The Ruins of 


Rome. 
The reader will find the earlier version of Gron- 
gar Hill i in “ Miscellaneous Poems and Translations 


essay 


by several Hand published by Richard Savag 
son of the late Earl Rivers,” published in 1726. 
The Rev. Robert Aris Willmott did good ser- 
vice to Dyers memory in his edition of the 
Poetical Works of Mark Akenside and John 


Duer, publis hed in 1855, when for the first time 


the only ; cenuine portrait of Dyer was presented 
to his admirers, taken from the oil painting in the 
posse sae of his lineal re presentative, Mr. W. 


Hylton Dyer Longstaffe, of Gateshead, who like- 
wise contributed charming extracts from Dyer's 
sermons, variations in the poems, and other inter- 
esting particulars from the Dyer MSS., of which 
Mr. Longstatfe is the proud possessor. 

It may possibly interest Cuan. Ist. to know 
that the Rev. A. B. Grosart, of Park View, Black- 


burn, who has done much in rescuing from neglect 
literary talent, has issued a prospectus of a new 
edition of Dyer’s works, by which it is hoped due 
justice will now be done to Dyer’s poetical skill 
ind artistic effort It is stated in the prospectus : 

“The lineal re itative of John Dyer (W. H. Dyer 
ongstaffe, Esq. , having requeste: 1 Mr. Grosart to pre- 
pare a collective editi n of 3 poems, including Gronger 
Hill, Tie Ruins a7 1 Fleece, and minor pieces 
inverse and prose, has} vt int to his hands the entire MSs. 
and fam iy papers, whereby for the jirst time a critical 
text can be er i da an adequate memoir. Words- 
worth’s high estimate of Dyer is exemplified in the 
above quotation [{Wordsworth’s Pye Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 106-7] —one of various distinct verdicts—an 1 it must 


be conceded that it is more than time justice were done 


to so true a poet and so many-sided a genius. There 
will be a (steel) portruit from an original painting and 
ther important illustrations, with (it is hoped) auto- 


types of examples of his paintings, drawings, &c., the 
impression to be limited as in the private issue of Words- 


worth’s Worls. The works and memoir will form one 
considerable volume, its subscription pri 25s. 6d 
Those who wish to receive the book will please si; gn 1 and 
return the subjoined order form to Mr. Grosart.’ 

I hope a good pedigree of Dyer’s ancestors and 


representatives, and some further particulars of his 
wife’s connexion with the Shakspeare family, may 
be forthcoming. Dyer himself only “My 
wife’s name was Ensor, whose grandmother was : 
Shakspe: ire, descen: ded from a brother of every- 
body’s Shakspeare.” Can any correspondent of 
throw any light on this matter 
Fiat JvUstTITIA. 


SAaVS : 


Tae Semitic (5™ vii. 445.)—The | 
question is whether the Square Hebrew (Assyrian) 
is more modern than the Pheenician. I have main- 
tained the contrary on various grounds, not only 
as derived from a square or cross alphabet with 
the cuneiform, but because some of the characters 
are independent. I do not consider ® to be the 


same as the Phoenician. Mr. MacCantuy’s hint 
is a good one as to the name Assyrian. It bears 
better on Dr. Deecke’s discovery than he allows. 
If I am right in the proposition that the Hamath 
or Khita is derived from an older or hieratic 
cuneiform, then we shall have a common origin for 
the Western alphabets, and the way will be pre- 
pared for the common origin of cuneiform, hiero- 
glyphic, and Chinese, of which we have indica- 
tions. In the published form of my paper on 
Khita read before the Historical Society, I give 
many notes on the origin of the alphabet, which 
are in the direction of Dr. Deecke’s discoveries. 
Now we have got rid of the Phcenician alphabet as 
a great original, perhaps we shall hear less of the 
Pheenicians as a universal historical solvent or 
panacea, and a little more of that previous * Tur- 
anian ” civilization, of which so many evidences are 
being accumulated. Hype Clarke. 
Taytor’s “ Worps axp Praces” (5™ §, vii. 
405.)—I have often been struck with the ignorance 
of the working classes in England of the names of 
the rivers and places in their own neighbourhood, 
but I certainly was not prepared for such a degree 
of density as is indicated in Mr. Gomme’s note. 
There are two rivers run into the town where I 
live, which join together within the boundaries. 
Although well known, giv ing ‘ their names to their 
respet ‘tive valleys, I question very much whether 
one in twenty of the workpe ople, who owe their daily 
bread to their waters, would be able to give them 
any other name than the generic one of “ t’dyke.” 
In Scotland a very different state of things obtains ; 


even the little children seem to know all their 
local names, and especially of the rivers. This is 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott in Rol Roy, 


chapter xxvii., where the following passage occurs : 

“¢ That's the Forth,’ said the Baillie, with an air of 
reverence which I have observed the Scotch usually pay 
to their distinguished rivers. The Clyde, the Tweed, the 
Forth, the Spey, are usually named by those 4 dwell 


on their banks with a sort of respect a -y prid ‘y _— [ 
have known duels occasioned by any. word of disparage- 
ment.’ 
G. W. Tomtrssoy. 
Huddersfield. 


More (5% 
Boswell’s Life of 
find what follows, 
Lord Macaulay’s 


Dr. Jouxson axp Mrs. 
S. vii. 485.)—In my edition of 
Dr. Johnson, wonder 1778, I 
and which seems to confirm 


iteration of Croker’s statement. Boswell says 
this 
“ Talking of Miss Hannah Mo re, a literary lady, he 


(Dr. J.) said: 
| to let her (Hannah More, [ suppose) 
| she would not flatter me so much.’ Somebody now 
observed she flatters Garrick. Johnson: ‘She is in the 
right to flatter Garrick. She is in the right for two 
reasons; first, because she has the world with her, who 
have been praising Garrick these thirty years; and, 
secondly, because ‘she is rewarded for it by Garrick. 


‘I was obliged to speak to Miss Reynolds, 
know that I desired 
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Why should she flatter we? 


I can do nothing for her. 
Let her carry her praise ; 


e to a better market.’ 
Unless we discredit Boswell’s record, 
not to Hannxh More, can the above relate? John- 
son’s allvvion to Garrick strengthens the supposi- 
tion that she was the lady he had in his “ mind's 
eye,” as it is recorded how deeply she regretted 
the death of Garri who had been her generous 
and disinterested friend for many years, and to 
whom she owed her introduction to the most 
eminent literary society. I cannot, however, 
think that Dr. Johnson’s term “ empty-headed ” 
could have been applied to so intellectual a 
literary character 
especial favourite with Dr. 
unquestionably, she was 
at the time the 


Johnson ; besides, 
in London, not at Bath, 
ill-natured sarcasm was uttered, 


1776. Boswell, anent the explosion, says, “ He 
was, indeed, a stern critic upon characters and 
manrers.” Perhaps a hypereritic 
Frepk. Reve. 

Hort Faminy (5™ 8, vii. 410,.)—Colston Hall, 
in Bad j o. Suttfolk, belonged to Rowland 
Holt in so the lordship and patronage of 
Burgate » Sutfol The manor of Mellis St. | 


Holt 


barrister 


cf t Rowland 
John Holt, an eminent 
Justice of King 


and Lord Chief 


= Bench, was born at Thame, in 
Oxfordshire, in 1642, and afterwards settled at 
Redgrave, co. Sutfolk. Rowland Holt held hele 
chief manor in Therndon, Suffolk. An earlier 
family, Holte of St. Edmund’s Bury, held 
messuages nds in Horsecroft, co. Suffolk. 


previously to 1566. Rowland Holt held also the 
lordship of the parish of Wangford, co. Suffolk, in 
1764. The arms of th: Holt family are—Argent, 
on a bend wavy sable, three fleur-de-lis of the 
first, C. 
Romford 
Basin Kexsetr ‘3° 8, vii. he was 


College 


a member of C , Oxford, the 


pl of his 1 could he learne | from the col- 
leve register hich carefully made as to such 
®& point, on ount ef the evidence for the claim 


to be ele ted on the fi undation, It can be 


permission of the bursa 


con- 


in the University court, and 
hives of the University. 
Ep. 


Westworta, Govervor or Jamaica 
vil. 389.)—If Mr. Haxcock could give the 
Christian name of Wentworth who was cover- 
nor of Jamaica cirea 1690, it might not be difficult 
to tell from which branch of the family he sprung 

I think, however. that the Barons Arundel of 
Trerice, whose family name was not Wentworth 
but Arundel, had no connexion with the Went- 
worth family before 1722, when the fourth and 


to whom, if 


2s Hannah More, and once an | 


likewise. Sir | 


'as I know) in the North and East Ridings 
rally, the preposition fo is pronout 
the definite article, i 


| last Lord Arundel married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Wm. Wentworth, of Ash Puerorum, ¢o, 
Lincoln, and sister of Thomas, Earl of Stratford, of 
the secdnd creation. Having no children, Li rd 
Arundel settled all his estates on his wife’s ne phew, 
Wm. Wentworth, of Henbury. co. Dorset. with 
remainder to Sir Thos. se ind, Bart., whose heir, 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., eventu lly be. 
came the owner of the pri ype rty. G. D. F 
Huddersfield. 


Sreke Famity §, vii. 428.)—Ir 
appear to be known to your « 


does not 
respondent that 


| the family of Speke has been resident in the 
| county of Pethen o7 for many hundred vears, and 
} that the manor of Dowlish Wake has been theirs 


fi urteenth century, T 
| branch of the family termi nates in an heir 
wife of the celebr: ited Lord N wih The 


| Mr. ape of Jord 


}ever since the senior 


fe male, 
prese nt 
the heir male of this 
ancient sto¢c k. 

The fancy of immigration me Holland appears 
to be rather prevalent in this part of 
i shire. I bave heard of a person some 


Somerset- 


| who was in the habit of stating that the ancestor 
of a family little, if at all, less ancient than the 
Spekes—the Standerwicks of Broadway—had come 
}over with William IIT, whereas, if he had gone 
no further than the churchyard of that parish, he 

ould have found evidence that would have 


I 
arried hima century or mort hack than 
1688. Her 


1 
the name 


| 

The tradition in Somersetshire “ th 
| h origin, and came 


and family of Speke are of Dutel 
into that county with William IIT.” as stated by 
|H., has no foundation in fa The family of 
Speke, originally written Le Espe k, were possessed 


of the manors of Wer mwort hy and Brampton, in the 
uunty of Devon, in the time of Henry IT. They 
cxue into Somersetshire about the early part of 
the fifteenth century, on their marriage with 
Alice, cousin and heiress of Sir John Beaucl 


and with her a¢ juired the manors of Whitela i 
ington, Atherstone, and Ashill in that county. 
James Honsey. 


Quarr, I, W. 


r, it is presumed. | 


H. will find a mass of information r 
the family of Spe ke of 
tory of the Commoners, 


Jordans in Bu 


=9 
1838, vol. iv. pp. 536-539. 


“ Temorn ” (5 §, vii. 426; viii. 18 
assure J. A F. that morn 
wrote it, and as it 
| wise, It 
to-morn ; 


I beg to 
written as I 
is here printed, and 
is quite true that word is really 
but on the Yorkshire coast, snd (so far 
cene- 
lite. Before 


should 
not other- 


the 


indeed, it is 
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*Doocks ? Wa han’em all te buy ; 
A. J. M. 


into i, as thus : 
wa fi t’ market for ’em.” 


“Litt” (5™ 8. vii. 428.)—I cannot give the 
origin of the word, but I think something will 
be found if Janez can refer to Jamieson’s Neottish 
Di at Hal vell gives itasa Northern word, 

gnifying to jerk, spring, or do anything quickly. | ¢ 
Web ster gives it as to do anything with dexterity 
or quickness, as to fly or leap, and calls it pro- 
yervial English. He gives a second meaning, to 
sing or play cheerfully, and quotes Tennyson— 

‘With aps of thundered epic lilted out.’ 
But we want more than this to get firm hold of 


C. A. Warp. 


ary. 


the word. 
Mayfair. 


(5 vii, 428.)—In_ the 
note to Sterne’s Trist ram Shandy, vol. i. ch. xxi., 
on Une le 3 whi istling half. bars 


rigin of the bailad is accounted 
is stat ed that those words and “ Bullen- 
-lah ” ave said to have been the watchwords used 
Trish Papists in their massacre of the 
) in 1641. To the note is appended 
burden of the song set to music. And see 
rd Mayor's Show,” 3" xii. 516. 
Wuite. 


of Liilibullero, the o1 


it 


ng th 


In a paper in No. 2 of the Celtie Magzzine 

Charles Mackay says that these 
hymn to the sun, and entirely 
He reads them thus: 
li Beur! lear-a! Buille na la”; and inter- 
] ght! light! on the sea, beyond 
Tis the stroke (or dawn) of the 
S 


(Dec., 1875) Dr. ¢ 
words are part of 
astronomical and Druidical.” 


“Li! 


DIsEMBOWELLING (5" §, vii. 
e martyrdom of St. Erasmus, 
t di Gaeta in the Diocletian 

great picture by Niccolo 
ican represents the scene in all 
g There is also a small quaint 
painting of the same subject, which belongs to the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries. 

W. J. Berxuarp Ssirn. 

Temple. 

“Tue Baxquet OF Seven Saces” (5" §, 
vil, 450.)\—Mr. Brackapber will find the article 
on the — in the Truth-Seeker and 
Present Age, London, John Chi apman, 1849. This 
able perosicl was edited by Dr. F. R. Lees, the 
rell- known Temper rance reformer The article in 
jnestion was from the pen of jan iary Searle. 
Joun PEARCE. 


A Fopper or Leap (5" §, vii. 478) is eight 
pigs. ihe weight varies by custom of different 
paaces, nis 195 ewt. J ris 


derived by Halliwell from an Anglo-Saxon word 
signifying burden. Query, if it comes from the 
fodder (undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon), of which aman 
carries a burden to his cattle? W. G. 


A fo didev, or r futher, of lead is quite a different 
wend froin fodder=food. It is properly eight pigs, 

1,600 Tbs., but in the passage quoted by M. P. 
is used rather indefinitely. Nor is it 
always applied to lead. I remember Longfellow 
says, in the Golden L g nd:— 


“ A Lenison rest on the bishop who sends 
Sach a fudder of wine as this to his friends.” 
I fear M. P. has forgotten his “ tal I used 
to have to ren rember “a fother cf when I 
Was a chi ld. C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


pLEVAL Brass vii. 


486, )—“* Yn t nino’ ?),” I venture to 
“ immobilibus 


F. S. Warres, M.A. 


Jexhill. 


Li CK Moxey 


(5th S. vii. 488.)—z 1)) of 
this subject, I send you the accompa nying para- 
graph, take n from the Bristol Time sand Mirror 
of June 23, which is somewhat explanatory of 
your correspondent’s query : 

“DIspuTE OVER AN OLD Market Custom.—It seems 
it has been, almost from time out of mind, a custom of 
the large Wiltshire corn markets—and especially Salis- 


bury, Warminster, and, we belicve, DPevizes—for the 
farmers to ‘throw back’ to the dealers or buyers one 
shilling on every ten sacks of wheat and every ten 
quarters of barley. People curi in "" local anti- 


formerly the 
heir places cf resort or 
and paid them for 
e sliilling, which 


quities think it arose from the fact that 
dealers met the farmers at 
ordinaries, when the market was over, 
the grain, whet i the farmer retarned th 


was then and there spent in refresh ments. Since rail- 
ways have come into operation, howcver, the farmers, 
av themselves of tl 1¢ locomotive ilities of the 
i irn home without attending ordinaries. At any 
| rate, the y have, within the last few weeks, met and 
| reso lved to discontinue that ancient practice, which they 
| thi ink is more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
|} vance. The dealers, on the other hand, to whom this 
‘drawback * amounts ba the course of the vear to some- 
thing r considerable (we have heard as much as five and 
six hi indre d pounds t » one firm in twelve months), have 


‘resolved,’ with equal decision, not to buy from far- 
mers who will not throw back the shilling, and the 
nutual determination may bring matters very soon toa 
deadlock. But it is likely after all to be a mere question 
of commerce, the shilling drawback being probably con- 
sidered by the agriculturist, in all transactions, in the 
price of the corn. And not by the agricuiturist only, 
but by the dealer also, who will equally take the absence 
of the allowance into account when fixing his rate of 
payment for wheat and barley. But it is supposed that 
the custom originally tended to make the Wiltshire 


markets popular with buyers, and that it is very bad 
policy for the farmers to object to what is an 
osition’ 


*im- 
than reality. If the 
ally done away with, 
against one of the 


_ rather in appearance 
irown back were unive 
it would make a difference 
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sh brewing firms of 15,0002. 
them for barle y! 

In Ireland I nave noticed a similar custom at 
fairs after a bargain is struck on the sale of cattle 
or farm produce. There it is generally called 
“luck penny,” and the sum returned is usually 
spent in drink. M. Dranwasn. 


greatest of Enyli 
the money paid | 


a year in 


Boox-pLates (5 vi. 465, 469; 
vii. 36, 76, 233, 435, 515.)—The 
I. I. H. to have a register of the names of those 
who collect heraldic book-plates appears to me a 
very good one, and towards that I gladly 
send my own, as I also am a collector, and have, 
in common with others, some duplicates, 

J. 


HERALDIC 


object 


52, Hamilton Road, Highbury, N. 


UND IN A GLaActer (5 §, 


428, 515 By a singular chance I was reading 
this morning Les Fustes du Mont Blane, par 
Stephen d’Arve (Genéve, Librairie <A. Verés off, 
1876). At pp. 65-74, Cave Nortn will find the 
inquest or pr rbal to which he refers, on the 
bodies of the two guides lost on August 20, 1820, 
and ees in the Glacier des Bossons on 
Augns Their companions, wed eighty 


t 
», were called as witnenses. I trust 
will inicate any persona 
Tuvs. 


ana 
Noat rH 


recollections, 


comm 


tous Movuytain Sounps (5 vi. 

-Add to the bibliography of 
tremely interesting article pub- 
nian R port for 1868, p- 346, 
* Observation on the Electric Resonance ( Be ‘T- 
donnement) of Mountains, by M. Henri de Saussure 


(of Geneva), nslated for the Smithsonian In- 


Myster 
389 ; vil. 95, 293. 
this subject an ex 


lished in the Smithso 


stitution’ \ D.C., United States), 
Syo., 5 
“This was communicated by correspondence to M. 


J. Fournet, who ieeetie ed it in his notices on‘ Elect ric 
Regions’ published in the Comptes Rendus de U Acadéimi 
des Sciences, tome xliv., 1867. "la the Smithsonian Re- 
port it is somewhat modified and considered in a special 
point of view.” 

The “observations” contain the personal ex- 
periences of M. de Saussure in the ascent of 
mountain in Switzerland and of the Nevado de 
Toluca in Mexico, corroborated by the testimony 
of other credible witnesses, and related in the most 
graphic manner. ILLIAM Porrs. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


Famity or Sarp or Sorre (5" §, vii. 489.)— 
The only family I can find resembling the above 
names is that of S Pies hearing the following arms : 
Gu., thre e round buckles or, tongues in pale. 
Crest : A faleon’s wing and leg conjoined ppr., 
jessed and belled or. 

Epwarp James Tartor, F.S.A. N 

Bishopwearmouth, 


Newe. 


suggest ion of 


Sienatcres oF Peers (5 §, vii. 249, 312.)— 
The late and present dukes. of Portland signed 


their names “ Scott-Poriland. R. P. 
Jacques Ercuer (5™ vii. 508,)- 
In the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge are 


three large volumes of his works, containing some 
930 examples. I believe, however, that in the Royal 
Academy at Dresden his scarcest works are to be 
found, 1,800 or more in number. 5. N, 

Cambridge. 

Tue Divisions or AN Orance §, vi. 513: 
vii. 134, 297, 437.)—It is just possible that Sir 
W. Scott, in Woodstock, did not use the word 
cloves in the sense of portions of an orange, but 
may have alluded to the old custom of presenting 
an orange stuck full of cloves at New Year's time 
(see Fosbroke’s Antiquities, p. 1049). 


Pav. KARKEEK, 
In Staffordshire and the Midland counties 
generally the divisions of an orange are called 
** quarters.” J. 


Avtuors or Books Waytep vii. 509)= 
Ernest ; or, Political Vincent 

the well-known lecturer, was the author. He wrote it 

when he was a political prisoner in Oakham Gaol. 


Wa. FReetove. 
(5% vii. 489, 519.) 
A Sequel to Don Jucn.—lI have a copy with five 
cantos, from which the author withholds his name, but 


will give it in case it is received with favour, when he 
will publish eleven more. Thes cannot be the same 
books. Were any more cantos published? My co; 


second edition, portraits; Paget & Co., Lon don, pu ud 
lishers. Joux Han 
I remember to have read such a sequel, which was 
written and published by the late Thomas Mayhew, the 
elder brother of Horace. It was P ublished above forty 


years ago, and in the Strand, where the author and 
others were, for a short time only, pub 
pk. RULE. 


Avctiors oF Qvotatioss WANTED > (0 S. vill 
10.)— 
“Where did you study all this goodly speech?” 
occurs in Taming of the Shrew, Act ii. se. 1. 
Jos. J. J. 
“Lord Erskine, on woman presuming to rail,” &e. 
These lines are ascribed in Lyra Elegantiarum to R.B. 
Sheridan, 
In Locker’s Elegantiarui Mm, Pe. 179, 
several verbal differences from M. D.'s version, 
C. F. Warnes, M.A. 
in the last edition of 
Stainforth, and _pub- 
The Rev. H. P. Dodl 
Ep atists.] 
“Too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 
By the Rev. Thomas Exst. See 2"'S. x. 434. F. L. 
In Grocott’s Zndexr of Fumiliary Quotations these lines 
are sail to be by the Rev. Jolin East, of St. Michael's 
Church, Bath. They were quoted by Miss E. Parria 


there are 


[The lines are not to be found 
Sheridan’s works, edited by Mr. 
lished by Chatto & Windus, 1874. 
does not include Sheridan in 7/ 


s, 
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Thoughts of Peace, but Mr. Grocott has not been able to 
find them in any of Mr. East's works which he has con- 
s! ulted. “In Sermon iii.” (says the /adex), “onthe Plan 
f Human Redemption, Dr. Adam Clarke ‘introduces his 
at servations upon his text with the three following 
propositions, which he says have acquired the power o 
incontrovertible axioms among religious people: 1. God 
is too wise to err; 2. He is too holy to do wrong; 3. He 
js too good to be i kind.” St. 


The lines occur in a hymn by Medley. The verse | 


runs thus :— 
«‘ Hereafter he will make me know, 
And I shall surely find 
He was too wise to err, and O, 
Too good to be unkind.” 
G. G,. 
[The author of Siagers anc d Songs of the Church makes 

no reference to this hymn nor to the Rev. J. East. Of 
Medley (who after being in the Navy became a Baptist 
minister) Mr. Millar says: “If we try Mr. Medley by 
his hymns we must pronounce him no poet.” He died 
in 1700. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A History of the Town of Belfast. from the Earliest Times 
to the Close of the Eiahtecnth Century. With Maps and 
Illustrations. By George Benn. (London, Marcus 
Ward.) 

Betrast has not been without some useful guide-books 

cleverly compiled, but it has never had a thoroughly 

good historian. This beautiful and most interesting city 
has one at last, and Mr. Benn’s merit is nothing the less 

3 desire that others would have undertaken the 

task, his reluctance to assume it hims elf, and his modest 

ity as to how he may be thought to have ac- 

con hed it. He may be assured that he has gained a 

well-des served success. Ina volume of nearly 8U0 pages 

he has te Id everything that a reader —— ted in the 
subject could desire to know or expect to be told. In 
the historical part Mr. Benn has made judicious use of 
the State papers. To thoze who are familiar with the 

northern [Irish capital the words of the E sseX, 
when desiring to found it, will seem strange: ‘‘ A small 
town there will keep the passage, relieve Knockfergus 
vith wood, and horsemen being laid there shall command 
the plains of Clandeboye.” 


Spa ‘sh Salt: a Collection of all the Proverbs which ave 
fo be found in Don Quirote. With a Literal English 
Translation, Notes, and an Introduction by Ulick 
Ralph Burke, M.A. (Basil M. Pickering.) 

Tuts isa valuable addition to proverb literature. The 

most amusing bits of laconical wisdom are those which 

are exclusively Sp tnish. Ne xt, those which are ad apte: 1, 

“with a difference.” Some of course are common to all | 

nations. There is entertainment fora couple of hours in 

going through Mr. Burke's collection; and amusement 
for many an odd half hour afterw: ards, particularly in 
the editor's annotations and illustrations. We recom- 
mend Mr. Burke to turn his attention now to Zschokke, 
whose German tales sparkle with German proverbs. 
We should say that in Addrich im Moos alone there are 
very nearly two hundred of these “Stimmen der 
Weisheit.” 


Pocus of the Months. Ty M. A. Baines. The 


by Wilhelmina Baines. (Sampson Low & Ce 
THE etchings consist of 
peculiar to the months. 
which we have this one, f 


oems are acro 


fully sketched flowers 


** Jasmine sweet and eglantine 
Underneath the lattice twine ; 
Lilies fair and flowers of gold ;— 
Yet are Nature’s years untold.” 
The book, an elegant game, is interleaved. 

CoLtoxeL CuEster.—It is with much gratification we 
announce to our readers that Columbia College, Phat 
York City, has conferred upon the above scholar and 
gentleman the degree of LL.D. in recognition of his 
literary services, especially in reference to his noble 
work on the Westminster Abbey registers. This institu- 
tion, one of the first in the States, has always been very 
chary in conferring its highest degrees, which makes 
the compliment to CoLoneL Curst+r the more valuable. 

Mouiere Theatre (July 10) states 
that “ two letters of Moli¢re have been discovered by a 
Parisian bookworm in an old copy of the Coxsolations of 
Beeotius. The first, addressed to La Font:ine, speaks of 


the first representation of Les — Suvantes. The 
second describes the plot of L’Avarve some time before 
that piece was brought out.” /f true, this would be 
remarkable “find”; dut/.... 

ARCH 6.—The sixth and 


last meeting ‘for ‘the session of 1877 was held under the 
presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide. It was attended 
by a great many members and visitors. Amongst the 
latter was Mr. Fung Yee, an attaché of the Chinese 
Embassy.—An account was given by Mr. J. H. Parker 
of the recent excavations in Rome, a paper read by 
Prof. Bunnell Lewis on Scandinavian antiquities, and 
a memoir by Mr. Charles Keyser on some mural paint- 
ings recently discovered in Kempley Church, Gloucester- 
shire.—Amongst a vast variety of objects exhibited 
were a Roman ring found in Sicily, by the Earl Amherst; 
a silver chalice and paten dated 156s, by Prof. Church ; 
a seventeenth-century watch, by ‘Mrs. Mead; an em- 

idered book, the property of Queen Anne of Denmark, 
&e., from Mr, O. Morgan; and the sword of Sir Francis 
Drake, by Mr. Arthur Lewis. 


Aotices to Corresponcents. 

Ow all communications should be written the name an] 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. H.—“ Oh, Richard, oh, mon roi.’ The words are 
by Sedaine; the music by Grétry. This song was one of 
three or four popular ballads in the opera of Richard 
Cour de Lion. The performance of this piece was pro- 
hibited during the first French republic. Napoleon I. 
restored it to the stage. The piece was translated by 
General Burgoyne, and also by Mac Nally, in 1786. 
The general's version was playei at Drury Lane; the 
| other at Covent Garden. The general won the honours 

f the contest and kept the field. 

T. G.—* Pity the sorrows of a poor old man” is by 
Thomas Moss. 

Lupvs.—Your paper has been received; it is under 


| consideration. 


J. E. Bartey.—At an early opportunity. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, 
W — ington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

e beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
wails which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. BRAND and CO.’S SOUPS, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided agaiust by a Policy of the PRESERVED PROV ISIONS, anu 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Uldeat and Largeat Accidental Aasurancs Company. Y ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCKIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,C00. 
Aunual Income, £205,000. ESSENCE of BEEF, iB EEF TEA, 
£1,120,0 © have been paid as COMPENSATION, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Acvident, and a Werk!y Allowance a RTLE SOU r, and other 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate l’remiums. 
Bonus allowed t» Iusurers of Five Years’ 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or SP E c IA LIT IES for ‘IN VALIDS. 
64, CORNHILE, LONDON, 
ITTLF STANIIOPE STREET, MAYPATR, W 
NVITE attention to the following WINES and 
SPIRITS :— 
Good Sherry. Pale or Gold ......200. per doz. 
Very Choice Sherry.. 7 
of us Ages eee D 
Chesee dos. Q every flower tha 
Sparking ° Q breathes a fragrat 
1 2k and Moselle 


Pine wid Irish and Witehy por don. SWEET SCENTS 
Wines in Wood. Gallon. r LIGN-ALOE, OPOPONAX,. 


AND THOTSANE 
s 


! 
2s. Gd. each ; or three > 
Case, 


Fine (ld Port ...... .. 0 
old Pale Brandy Dis, per imperial 
On receipt of a Post-()ffice Order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER. : 
LONDON : 13, REGENT STREET, W. DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
brighton : 3° and 74, King’s Road. 
Originally Established a.p. 1687.) 


SURN, H IAC GO + ane JIGESTION ; and 

OLD MARSALA WINE, safest aperient for DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, 

Acknowledged to be the finest imported, free frorn acidity or heat, a = a 7" New Bond Street, London 

and much superior to ced Sherry. 21s. per dozen. — ans 

Selected « \A. supplied tothe Public Hospitals, — 
Arylums, ke. 2. per Ra:l evrriage paid | FOLLOWAY'S PIL LS and OINTMENT.— 
nd 


w ine Merch . 373, Oxford Street, Irritable Rowels.—To be abl » Se the = ress of bowed 
Berwick Street, London, W Estab lish 11831. Terms cash. complaints must be a very desirable il accomplish 


this so safely and certai nly as He 4 well rubbed twice 


; a day over the abdomen. it has an advantage over every othe 
BROWN & POLSON $ CORN FLOUR stringent, since it restrains the purging without interfering with the 
stomach or liver. On reaching the bowels this uncuent soothes ther 
irritated lining and simultaneously 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, vomiting. disagreeable eructations, aud 
langer of checking the diarrhies to iddenly 
treatmen*, sided by proper doses of il loway'’s Pills, w 


I3 EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. neve Lan 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S ‘CHERRY TOOTH, PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth lowder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the Enamel! from decay, 
and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price ls, 6d. per Pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, 


Celebrated for its Purity. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.S PATENT TRICHOSARON, 


Or newly-invented HAIR-BRUSII, the peculiar Mechanical Construction of which accomplishes the two operations, 


i 


AND 


Cleansing and Polishing, simultanecus}y. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS; AND AT 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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